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Tue mightiest formation in Football is the Al 
T-Formation. What it is, how it works and PE 
why it is so successful are all in the newest C 
Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written by ‘ 
Frank Leahy. “‘Football—The T-Formation”’ AD 
contains continuous photographs and dia- 
grams of the formation and each player's Is 
maneuvers—the action that made the Notre ‘ 
Dame “T’’ such a potent winner on the Or 
gridiron last Football season. Chapter head- ; 
ings are: “How to Play Center’, “‘Quarter- 
back, Key to the ‘T’’’, ““Man in Motion’’, Ep! 
“Halfback and Fullback’, “Quarterback TH 
Strategy”’ and “Select T-Formation Plays’’. ( 
To get your free copy of Keds Sports De. 
partment Bulletin No. 8—‘‘Foot- To 
ball—The T-Formation’’, fill in the _ 
coupon below. 
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Stance of the quarterback Quarterback and center before the ball is passed Quarterback in position to feed the ball to a halftat in 
SEC 
REMEMBER “U.S.” KEDS? Remember how sure-footed you felt in Keds? Remember how flexbe < 
light and “natural” they were? Remember the comfort of Keds’ shock-proof insoles and cool upp" Co) 
Right now—Keds are at war in footwear for our fighting men across the Atlantic and across tH re. 
Pacific. But Keds—and the happiness they bring to active feet —will be back. What a day that willlé “ 
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NEW BARNES BOOKS! 


SPORTS: THEIR 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


by 


William L. Hughes, Ph.D. 

Prof. of Health & Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Jesse F. Williams, Sc.D. 
Prof. of Health & Physical Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina 


Scholastic Coach says: ‘‘A Hughes-Williams book is al- 
ways welcome news to the nation’s physical education and 
sports administrators, and this latest volume is squarely in 


the groove.”’ 


These well-known, experienced authors give you practi- 
cal and specific directions for organizing and conducting a 
super-successful schedule of sports. Nothing has been 
overlooked. The needs of men, women, boys and girls of 
all age groups are recognized and answered in vivid detail. 
This book is essential for your sports library. 


Some Chapter Headings: 

Health Supervision of Sports 

Sports in Elementary Schools 

Sports in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges 

Sports in Social Organiza- 
tions 

Sports in Industry 


Financing Sports 

Purchase and Care of Equip- 
ment 

Management of Sports 

Sports Rules and Regulations 

Sports Awards and Point 
Systems 

Sports Facilities 














Organization of Sports Current Controversies in 
The Sports Staff Sports 


414 Pages 9° x6”, Index ...Cloth Illustrated... $4.00 


HEALTH COUNSELING FOR GIRLS 


by Margaret Leonard 


Something new in health books! Written to bring in- 
creased recognition of the values of guidance in health 
education. Through records and analysis of actual case 
studies, the authcr provides a wide variety of wo-kable 
health guidance techniques well adapted to all schools. 
Health educators, administrators, physical education direc- 
tors and other members of the school staff will find prac- 
tical and concrete assistance in this important book. 


> «8, Cloth $1.50 


Important Recent Books Ta Start Your School Year Right 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS 
by Miller, Bookwalter and Schlafer 

From a recent review: ‘Practical, comprehensive and 
enormously useful are the words for this splendid new text. 
It is just the sort of source book needed in these days of 
intensive physical fitness programs. Its scope is prodigious. ’’ 


oe 


Our complete new catalog is in the mails. If you do not receive your copy send us your name and 
address and it will be sent at once. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


“NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR BOOKS ON PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


67 West 44th St. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SPORTS 


by Frank G. Menke 





A whopper of a book that will answer the $64 question 
and practically any other question on sports that you can 
think of. Its 628 pages are crammed with the history 
records and champions of 118 different sports. Every 
coach ought to have this bible of information. 

Some of the contents are: Angling; Archery; Australasian 
Sports; Badminton; Baseball—Major, World Series, Minor; 
Basketball; Bicycle Racing; Birling (Log Rolling); Bob. 
sledding; Bowling; Boxing; Checkers; Chess; England in 
Sports; Firearms; Football—American, Pro American Six. 
Man, Austus Footba!!, Australian, Canadian, Gaelic, Rugby, 
Soccer; Golf; Gymnastics; Horseshoe and Quoit Pitching; 
Jiu Jitsu. 


628 Pages 9°’ x 6’, Cloth, Illustrated. . . . $3.50 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH 
OF AMERICA 


by Ruth Anderson Radir 
How to do creative group work in modern dance is ex- 
plained simply and thoroughly in this long awaited book. 
Not only does the author present modern dance as an art 
form, but she gives specific and extensive suggestions for 
doing creative work in dance. The high school and college 
teacher of dance will find this book an invaluable aid in 
planning and conducting her program. 
Among the contents are: 
The relationship of modern dance to culture and the 
other arts. 
The function of dance in education. 
Analysis of the creative process. 
Examples of compositions developed by students. 
Lists of dance techniques with variations. 
How to organize a dance club. 
How to plan and present a dance recital. 
Extensive bibliography of piano and phonograph music, 
6x9", Cloth, Illustrated .. . » a 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 


by Cassidy and Kozman ..._.. 


FITNESS FIRST 


by Kozman and Cassidy—work book in Physical Fitness for 

High School girls ..... $.60 

For anyone having anything to do with a Physical Fitness 
program for girls, the above 2 books are a “must.” 


$2.00 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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CATION 


A Fight for Professional Status 


By 


BEN W. MILLER 


Executive Secretary 


American Association for Health, Physical 


Education, and 


Recreation 


Straight Talk 


INCE its official birth in 1885 the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
S« served splendid purposes. This is likewise 

generally true of local, state, and district asso- 
cations. Their fine achievements should make all of 
ys proud to have selected this field of work as our 
life’s vocation. Yet in one important respect they have 
failed and continue to fail. They have failed to advance 
the profession through adequate and unified, local, 
state, distr:ct, and national organization. To say that 
our associations have failed in any respect makes 
one admit that the individual teachers have failed them. 
To grant that a “vicious cycle” perhaps exists and let 
it go at that is not enough. 

Were it not for the great respons bility that our pro- 
fession has of teaching information, principles, and 
patterns of conduct by which people shall live health- 
fully and create an even stronger society, our associa- 
tions could not justify their existence. But none of 
us need ever apologize for our social mission. Our 
social mission is our birthright. It is not for sale. 
It has and can survive all ridicule and threats. Our 
chief weakness has been in our associations’ inabil ty 
to exert a major influence in actions invoking the 
power to secure support of our program and its growth. 
This is especially true in matters that demand rapid 
and integrated action of all local, state, district, and 
national units. We have been too casually organized 
to compete efficiently with “pressure” groups in Ameri- 
can life. 


Our professional organizations are rightfully called 
associations. Some critics have said that they have 
never been more than that, rather loose associations 
of a large number of people engaged in a great variety 
of efforts for practically all age groups. Some have 
said that our associations do not represent the mass of 
workers and therefore there can be no policy or goal 
which has the sustained support of the majority. Others 
have said that they are associations of the “prominent 
few.” Does the average teacher think of our National 
Association as one which merely supports a journal 
and a research publication and acts as a mouthpiece 
for the expression of general policies? If it is no 
more than this, then it can only advance with faltering 
steps instead of going forward with great strides. Na- 
tionally, we are now over eight thousand strong, less 
than one-fifth of our potential strength. A national 
membership of fifty thousand, speaking with one voice, 
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could advance unitedly and aggressively on every health 
front. It could speak with more authority. It could 
publish materials sadly needed to help provide the 
guidance and leadership being demanded. It could im- 
prove standards and help provide the best knowledge 
and the best methods. In short, it could improve the 
entire status of the profession. 

A representative, militant, earnest, devoted group of 
members who have profound faith in their work and 
in the organization that represents them no longer 
need be accused of pouring forth lamentations about 
their miserable, thwarted efforts. As a profession we 
are no better than our entire membership. The re- 
spect of outsiders cannot be gained by complaining nor 
can our position be improved by indulgence in self- 
pity. Already we have heard the remarks, “You peo- 
ple have had several chances. What are you doing 
now?” Of course, there have always been answers to 
these questions, but are they the correct ones, and do 
they represent as much as we could have done or can 
now do? 

It is not the intention to harass or scold. The 
ones who have defaulted most will not read these com- 
ments. They are those who have been willing to ac- 
cept the privileges and benefits of our professional as- 
sociations without accepting the opportunities and the 
responsibilities of membership—those who may be 
rightfully called professional hitch-hikers. You may 
say, “Then why not make the remarks to the other 
fellow? You are talking to the wrong group!” But 
what is our professional organization and who is best 
able to speak and exert aggressive leadership for it? 
The answer is those who have already identified them- 
selves. The present membership forms the nucleus 
through which our social mission is better recognized 
and advanced. Those who wait for some miracle to 
free them from all professional bondage are the last 
ones to see, curiously enough, that they are the ones 
to help to do it themselves. As long as «he individuals 
of any profession want to be suppressed they will be. 
As long as any profession will tolerate less than a 
fair fight pseudo-education will stick its ugly head in- 
side the tent. Potential strength and services are cer- 
tainly not synonymous with actual strength and ren- 
dered services. The public makes its judgment on the 
latter basis. 

Current social, economic, and educational condi- 
tions change so rapidly that there is a great need for 
carefully considered decisions. Intelligently organized 
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TABLE I 
TOTAL A. A. H. P. E. R. MEMBERSHIP BY STATES, 1935-1944 
District and States 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 194 Year 
Central (9) 61 65 175 72 76 102 87 74 74 1935 - 
Colorado______ 152 155 145 167 179 191 159 171 169 h. 1936 - 
a 113 145 128 128 151 174 159 126 127 R 1937 - 
Kansas ws 1 1938 - 
Minnesota_________ 151 145 155 232 174 230 236 211 179 tt 1939 - 
tree 135 273* 189 186 191 227 200 206 233 0 1940 - 
Nebraska... 121 91 80 63 70 76 56 60 53 a 1941 - 
North Dakota. 31 27 35 38 27 31 82 37 30 4 Nae 
South Dakota... 28 27 29 32 41 35 41 40 26 wa - 
Wyoming... 11 17 15 12 14 13 19 28 16 Pr 1944 - 
SN Se 803 945 951 930 923 1,079 1,039 953 907 839 ar! 
Eastern (12) . 
Connecticut__._______. 77 132 128 117 119 151 161 134 129 12 
Delaware__.______.___.. 11 15 15 24 23 26 34 20 18 4 
Dist. of Columbia. 49 62 79 63 113 134 156 125 101 1a | effort 
i Sacincssbinint 32 30 29 : Ss 36 43 49 41 36 5 Pol sc 
Maryland... 42 56 54 69 78 115 111 133 97 % B mend 
Massachusetts 278 261 249 242 320 585 531 356 330 Et 
New Hampshire __ 21 24 29 27 21 26 33 25 28 a hoe 
New Jersey... 263 318 329 397 329 376 399* 292 256 331 § We 8 
New York... 808 1,030 1,397* .1,030 1,018 1,292 1,176 1,011 738 L,2agt we 2 
Pennsylvania. 826* 772 623 581 510 575 645 534 524 SP a pre 
Rhode Island ____.. 27 22 35 29 27 43 38 28 38 @ bo vi 
Vermeont_____. 11 14 20 18 18 24 21 17 21 % 
| 2,445 2,736 2,987 2,628 2,612 3,390 3,354 2,716 2,316 2,94 § ru 
Midwest (6) : The 
thE eaeanad 482 569 495 1,022 625 1,248* 709 759 732 685 divic 
Indiana_ 237 236 223 257 376 273 246 203 242 2 E the: 
Michigan —__.___. 221 386 297 307 267 384 264 245 222 2% F shov 
CR 447 454 517 473 479 505 442 416 461* 387 
West Virginia 89 102 76 88 63 95 211 78 93 a | of 
Wisconsin ___.__ 215 197 171 236 145 258 193 270 184 206 basi 
| | 1,691 1,944 1,779 2,383 1,955 2,763 2,065 1,971 1,934 1,89 
Northwest (4) 
EE 7 11 19 19 21 19 42 35 29 21 V 
Montana...___...__...- 19 23 29 24 26 29 31 26 23 B gan 
SS 44 62 88 104 117 116 145 109 110 1 El ore 
Washington... 76 101 139 118 93 118 120 151 118 5 Ft, 
(UR ee 146 197 275 265 257 282 338 321 280 270 
Southern (13) trut 
Alabama_._______ 89 111 141 149 116 154 122 166 118 12 § do 
Arkansas 17 21 25 30 36 39 39 48 35 ® F org 
|. "na 34 28 45 69 54 76 89 83 70 1 a9 
EERO 45 64 62 161* 62 80 75 78 123 139 Bre 
Kentucky, 55 59 72 76 86 100 124 70 84 93 
Louisiana. 26 71 84 108 150 182 125 213* 141 116 & loc 
Mississippi__._______. 20 26 33 37 30 46 55 69 57 7 & the 
North Carolina 58 66 76 90 85 115 111 154 132 4 FB tio 
Oklahoma__________ 37 60 114 120 99 85 77 83 72 
South Carolina. 32 22 31 44 37 60 59 53 42 7) 
Tennesse ; 44 92 70 90 59 86 63 74 87 ng to 
p ER rae 184 205 369 284 223 294 318 373 305 343 Bus 
| TT 59 65 84 92 73 87 106 96 117 131 B bec 
Pe teiaiticlepnnitsngesns 700 890 1,206 1,350 1,110 1,404 1,363 1,560 1,383 148 Foo 
Southwest (5) ; us 
Arizona. 21 23 37 35 30 39 32 35 40 # 
California. 356 407 464 553 1,024* 829 706 689 688 6) Pr 
Nevada... 2 6 eee 27 19 30 6 6 } 
New Mexico. a 16 15 16 22 24 34 32 34 UE si 
tied 32 37 44 65 90 62 70 70 55 4 of 
Pe Oe 420° 489 567 685 1,193 973 872 832 823 i) A 
STATE TOTALS... 6,205 7,201 7,765 8,241 8,050 9,891 9,031 8,353 7,643 8008 wi 
A See RE eg en eae or red Baten 3 4 9 68 sb 
Rs Till a ne OR a be Ne eee oe tee 115 2: 
I te) Ne er ei te Re ce eee”) eects 3 9 1 ae fh 
ANRC a eam ee Omg TS Nee a A ine ava == beaten ann 25 32 23 % 
Philippines_______ WA 7 co et ee eee * ete Jacked 11 2D: . ie ——B A 
Porto Rico_______ Be Ae. peer 7 9 7 We a 
Foreign : ee 221 © +199 170 Ine a 
Total Foreign and : 
U. S. Possessions. 274 300 327 314 343 340 270 273 210 24 
GRAND TOTAL___. 6,479 7,501 8,092 8,555 8,393 10,231 9,301 8,626 7,853 SiR s 


* The annual conventions were held in states opposite the fig with asterisks. 
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TABLE II 
OFFICIAL TOTAL A. A. H. P. E. R. MEMBERSHIP DATA BY DISTRICTS* 


Central Eastern Midwest 
a 803 2,445%* 1,691 
aad . «* 2,736 1,944 
— «Cs 2,987** 1,779 
—— ‘930 2,628 2,383 
— 923 2,612 1,955 
vl aS 1,079 3,390 2,763** 
aa ae 1,039 3,354** 2,065 
Iz 953 2,716 1,971 
er a 907 2,316 1,934** 
— 839 2,916** 1,829 
As 9,369 28,100 20,314 


Northwest Southern Southwest Totals 
146 700 420 6,205 
197 890 489 7,201 
275 1,206 567 7,765 
265 1,350** 685 8,241 
257 1,110 1,193** 8,050 
282 1,404 973 9,891 
338 1,363 872 9,031 
321 1,560** 832 8,353 
280 1,383 823 7,643 
270 1,485 725 8,064 

2,631 12,451 7,579 80,444 


*Memberships of foreign countries and U. S. possessions are not included. 


**Annual conventions held in districts indicated by asterisks. 


diort, therefore, has a decided advantage over action 
of scattered individuals, however aggressive and com- 
mendable the latter may be. True it is that we are go- 
ing to have to take more time for organization itself if 
we are ever to get one and keep one. Granted that 
we are not a perfect union, that we have not arrived as 
a profession, there are indications that we have begun 
to visualize the possibilities of a sustained, united, vig- 
orous, democratic, and amply financed organization. 
The popular backing and financial support of the in- 
dividual teacher can be secured if he is made a part of 
the organization. He will put a stake in it if he is 
shown the benefits of having a stake in it. Our 
dforts to convince him must not be on a “penny ante” 
basis. 
What Price? 

We are living in a competitive world where or- 
ganization has become the pattern of operation. We 
are living in an era when organized effort counts. 
Tragedy stalks thOse groups which do not admit the 
truth, so obviously demonstrated every day, and which 
do nothing to benefit by it. We must become a true 
organization rather than a group of loosely organized 
associations. The conviction has been expressed again 
and again that our profession must go forward now on 
local, state, district, and national fronts or it will miss 
the greatest opportunity in its history. Our associa- 
tions cannot gainfully pursue any separate paths with 
no planned program of cooperation. This is no ‘time 
to be provincial. The numberless problems and ad- 
justments of the field and of education in general are 
becoming more and more universal. Inter-association 
contact and cooperation must reach out and really make 
us an Organization of workers devoted to the specific 
problems which confront us. 

War adequately proves that civilization never stands 
still. It goes forward or backward. The same is true 
of any group or association in society. Our -National 
Association is fifty-nine years old. There is a proverb 
which says, “No man is so old but that he thinks he 
shall live a year longer.” When a person or an or- 
ganization gets into that frame of mind it can easily 
find itself decaying, like an old elm. With age does 
come judgment, maturity, the ability to be thoughtful, 

the experience to be just as cunning and crafty 
as the foes which are the causes for an organization’s 
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existence. To drag out the old diaries and live again 
the battles of the past are pleasant but none-too-profit- 
able pastimes now. The world of yesterday has 
tumbled about our ears. Perhaps the past is too much 
with us. We must let age serve only its rightful func- 
tions and see that the patterns of the past are not the 
likely ones to fit the problems of the future. Our 
Association is fifty-nine years young. It faces the obli- 
gatory challenge to follow through on a blueprint for 
the future. In fact, when our profession faces the 
future on orders to “forward march,” lesser duties and 
pleasures must wait. No assembly, no committee, no 
one group of officers can effect desirable results without 
the moral, financial, and personal assistance of the ma- 
jority. Since the last war some strength has been 
gained. We are now ready to take the next step— 
the first year of an intensified program of unification, 
expansion and development to put our own house in 
order. 

The unification and coordination that now exist did 
not come overnight. Those who have been fighting 
the long battle know the difficulties and will not expect 
any miracles now. Teachers are busy. Heavy pro- 
fessional burdens are carried in these times. There- 
fore it requires courage, insight, and vision to face the 
labor and sacrifice necessary to build a great profes- 
sion. To rally to the cause will take the leadership of 
the keenest minds, the noblest hearts, and the most 
generous spirits of our day. 

Our teachers can be counted on to possess these 
fundamental characteristics. They will see that in- 
action is inexcusable and that there are compensations 
for labor and sacrifice. They will know it is time to 
act because the problems we face are not mere academic 
matters that can be discussed forever. They will know 
it is time to fight for permanent professional status 
and that yesterday’s efforts and organization will not 
suffice for tomorrow. 


Principles for the United Attack 


It is believed that members of our profession are 
almost unanimously agreed on the basic assumptions 
on which a fight for professional status is recom- 
mended. Organizations must be strengthened by build- 
ing from the foundation up. Other professional and 
fraternal organizations have grown tremendously strong 
in applying this principle. The local association is the 
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Fig. 1. Trends in A.A.H.P.E.R. Membership. 


cradle of professional betterment. It is close to the 
people and to the conditions which affect health and 
which concern the schools. It is the training ground 
of leadership, a laboratory of cooperative projects. 
State, district, and national associations gain in strength 
as professional attitudes and loyalties are built up 
through the activities of local associations. As Willis 
A. Sutton, one of America’s foremost educators, has 
said, “The local association is the foundation stone of 
professional organization. Let us, when the tempest of 
war and reconstruction has subsided, be able to say 
of our profession, ‘And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.’ ” 

The state is a geographical division, small enough to 
have unity and large enough to have a broad viewpoint. 
A state association can attack problems of a state- 
wide nature and yet not lose its identity in a district 
or national division. The state association represents 
a logical working division for professional strength and 
unity and is really the logical motivating power for local 
associations. 

For district associations to cooperate in any efforts 
of the state associations would strengthen their contacts 
and influence with them. District associations are in 
a position to stimulate, promote, and coordinate the 
efforts of state associations within their geographical 
boundaries. They should serve as intermediary and 
coordinating agents between state and national asso- 
ciations. If efforts are limited to states, as is recom- 
mended by some people, many states, according to tes- 
timony of their own leaders, would suffer greatly. Dis- 
trict associations can inspire and assist. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the younger and weaker state 
associations. 

The National Association represents the apex of a 
triangle with the local associations forming a very 
broad base and the state and district associations repre- 
senting vehicles through which nation-wide objectives, 
policies, and programs can be effected and supported. 


The Facts on AAHPER Membership 
As one index to the status of our profession and 
the National Association which represents it an analysis 
of AAHPER memberships for the past decade is pre- 
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sented. The total membership counts by 
1935-1944 inclusive as shown in Table [ 
no state has had a cont nuous and Steady increase ; 
AAHPER memberships over the ten-year period Ty 
factors appear to account for the fluctuations in 
counts. No doubt the most influential factor hag 5 " 
the frequent change in the types of leadership yj * 
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Cveal thy 


the state associations wh'ch would reflect the 
gressiveness with which goals have been sought. Mf Col 
evident is the influence which district and national ¢y, a 
ventions have had on state membership counts. hy Min 
eight out of ten states in which the annual ation Net 


conferences were held the AAHPER memberge§ No 
counts then reached their peaks in each respective state vy 
and then in all cases there was a decided decline jf 14 
the count for the following year, as shown in Table] a 

The same general s:tuation as described aboye ty Dis 
state associations is also true for district associatig,§ 
No evident trends appear except those which rey 
to the possible influence of leadership and the impety - 
which conventions have had on the membership coy,§ 
even for districts, as may be seen in Table II, 

Since 1935 the national membership count has gy} 
shown fluctuations with a steady increase from 19%} MDW 
to the peak figure of 10,231 in 1940 and then a stem? | 
and rather rapid decline until 1943. This latter dedigf  ™ 
can be vindicated largely by the great depletion gf  w 
teachers in our field who are now in service. Forth) .* 


62.3 per cent of the total. One-fifth of the membe. 
ships are professional. Approximately fifteen per cet 
are student memberships. There are only 49 life men: 
bers, an average of one per state. The average num 
ber of members in each state is 165. The median num 
ber is 93, indicating an excessively large range among soy 
the states with many having very low totals. On 
eleven states have more than 200 memberships. Fifter 
states have less than 43 members. Nine states har 
less than 25 active, professional, and life members, a§ 1 
according to the Constitution are thus not granite 
any representation on the Representative Assembh 
Exactly fifty per cent (24) of the states and the Di 
trict of Columbia have state directors on duty ail 
they account for 77.2 per cent of the total membership 
excluding those for foreign countries and the U.S F 
possessions. 

Ranking states or districts numerically by tot 
membership counts is not logical and provides little! 
any motivation for better results because of the tt 
mendous variations in their respective sizes, popilé 
tions, number of teachers, and salaries paid. Factor 
which reflect the expected number of memberships # 
states and districts indicate rather conclusively tt 
some states and districts have high numerical ranking 


first time since Pearl Harbor the total count indica: wort 
an upward trend as shown in Figure I. - 
There are some interesting implications in thE © 
official AAHPER membership count as of June | Bs 
1944, shown in Table III, as analyzed by districkg 9M! 
states, and types of memberships The total countag | 
of June 1, 1944, is 8,348, an increase of six per cn} | 
over June, 1943. Active memberships account {x 
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Veal thy TABLE III 
CTease jy OFFICIAL MEMBERSHIP COUNT--A. A. H. P. E. R., JUNE 1, 1944 
Od. Ty, (Analysis by Districts and States) 
IN top 
! Repre- 
has Deer Student sentative 
ip with; : Profes- Student Profes- Research Grand Assembly 
th tn Active sional Life Total Active sional Quarterly Totals Members* 
* 
ht. 49 15 1 65 3 1 4 73 1 
Mor 103 35 1 139 4 5 3 151 2 
Nal cop, 82 27 ae 109 9 ae 3 121 2 
nts 117 49 2 168 9 1 4 182 2 
oh 116 bares 164 4 3 3 174 2 
nati 35 12 1 48 a 1 69 1 
“ie 20 6 oe 26 3 apd iy 29 1 
A TShip South Dakota Seon sacha anes 15 : , oe A ee 2 3 27 0 
IVE state Wyoming ---------------------- co aca 9 : 13 Se cance ae ane 13 0 
ecline a ———— iE UATE 546 203 5 754 52 12 21 839 11 
INP EASTERN (12) = 
Table | Te cecticut 92 15 1 108 11 1 ’ 120 2 
Delaware . : - 20 eS te 24 2 eonnesse ecece 26 0 
Dove fof District of Columbia 79 31 1 111 6 1 2 120 2 
aig Ss ace . 20 | or 33 2 pathos ‘ ; 35 1 
Cations f = Maryland —.-- _ 57 22 ee 79 a 1 2 86 1 
h relate Massachusetts 164 69 1 234 95 4 5 338 2 
a New Hampshire Baan 10 eS ieee a 19 6 eeeees 25 0 
IMpety; say ....--------- - : 239 44 1 284 45 1 1 331 2 
ip coun as aS 617 209 11 837 350 24 15 1,226 5 
Pennsylvania —....--.------ ean EEe 396 88 3 487 48 3 3 541 3 
Rhode Island _.. 28 10 1 39 Be | ae 2 42 1 
19 5 ee 24 1 conde 1 26 0 
1,741 519 19 2,279 571 35 31 2,916 19 
494 125 5 624 43 9 9 685 4 
137 45 1 183 9 2 7 211 2 
205 41 2 248 22 3 3 276 2 
Ba ox TUR 257 86 3 346 29 4 8 387 3 
etion Wes Virginia _______.. i cele 47 16 mae 63 Ne Prd 1 64 1 
Ui 4 
For th Wisconsin __...... pee eet 137 46 points 183 19 3 1 206 ? 
nd |) ae Aft ns Gi 1,277 359 11 1,647 132 21 29 1,829 14 
Mdicatesf NORTHWEST (4) -.... - wanenennnen 
5 RE eS 14 5 mone 19 Rt eee 1 21 0 
Montana eek, a oe 18 ae 23 45. ""_- Bae = 23 0 
in th aoe cee ean Ae ee! 40 26 2 68 2 1 ; 71 1 
ington -.- lich a os 111 31 oa 142 7 3 3 155 2 
a, 183 67 2 252 10 4 4 270 3 
Listricts, Alah: da teat ret. 44 22 66 54 ? 122 l 
ee LSS 28 4 Cilia 32 2 coe 2 36 1 
Florida __.... eave Ae a J 54 14 ss 68 a «Beas 1 117 1 
PEE Gurgin oe ates 119 “ea EOE 132 eines 2 139 2 
unt for Kentucky __.__ matte, 40 18 sae 58 34 ee ape 93 1 
Louisiana __ ae eee 62 27 1 90 23 x 3 116 1 
nember- Mississippi 
- | ee ak oe oe 39 8 ows 47 re te 1 57 1 
Der cet North Carolina at ee 90 35 1 126 18 dels pare 144 2 
; sh ee 47 4 eee 64 2 2 68 1 
e meti- South Carolina __. ’ a 29 ee 38 oy re 1 40 1 
7 NUM: is . 56 9 eine 65 12 1 1 79 1 
> Texas a 170 75 1 246 92 1 4 343 2 
Ln Num Virginia _ 89 25 1 115 12 as 4 131 2 
Totals = 867 276 4 1,147 312 3 23 1,485 17 
* QUnION SOUTHW (5) cae 
. Onk St a: 26 9 ict. 35 3 aes is 38 1 
Calif 
RE,  ) {are 333 164 5 502 67 17 17 603 4 
Fifteen ae A is. 2 1 aa 3 es lee ba dee es 3 0 
es hav ae Mexico \ ‘ 11 Tier 2 18 8 1 = 27 “— 
hh ine 31 11 2 44 Aes Whee 4 54 1 
ae ae oF 403 192 7 602 84 18 21 725 6 
crane OTALS—STATES ; 5,017 1,616 48 6,681 1,161 93 129 8,064 70 
sembye  Alaska 6 eit ane fe oat (eta os 6 
: Canada 72 27 99 9 ae 6 115 
he Di: a eechecme hae 
| : 16 13 on 29 apse fae ss rr ae 
ity afl — dese heAitiaceitidchie nc 10 wes oak 10 eras endl +27 ~<a 
: I 82 30 1 113 ues 2 9 et o 
Der ships aan S. and Foreign 186 70 1 257 9 3 15 284 
U. rug TOTALS ___. bs, _ $263 1,686 49 6,938 1,170 96 144 8,348 
iT : 62.3 20.2 6 83.1 14.0 1.2 7 _ Se See 
y tot SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS 
little if Central (9) 546 203 5 754 52 12 21 839 11 
‘he tre _—  _e ae 1,741 519 19 2,279 571 35 31 2,916 19 
rf | ae 1257 359 11 1,647 132 21 29 1,829 14 
popu ag 2 DP 183 67 2 252 10 + 4 270 3 
Factor! — Es RD eae 867 276 4 1,147 312 3 23 1,485 17 
ms — ae 403 192 7 602 84 18 21 725 6 
ships i (49) rie oacieeatterertcndinie 5,017 1,616 48 6,681 1,161 93 129 8,064 70 





* By Constitutional Provision the number of Representative Assembly members is based on the total active, professional, and life members 
on the following scale: 25-100 members, one assemb'y member; 101-300 members, two assembly members; 301-500 members, three 
assembly members; 501-750 members, four assembly members; 751-1,000 members, five assembly members; 1,001-1,250 members, 
six assembly members. 
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TABLE IV TABLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS FOR STATES* AND (Continued from preceding column) 
DISTRICTS FOR 1944-45 New Mexico a VE ON EES 51 27 
Quotas A.A.H.P.E.R. Needed ta 38 54 4 
Districts and States 1944-45 gg eo to Rend TOTALS 894 725 169 

Coittral(9) une 1, 1944 oa TOTALS—STATES  __... 12,096 8,064 4,032 
Colorado 114 73 41 Alask 
Iowa 262 151 111 Canal Z oe sete ¢ ae 
Kansas 196 121 75 Cc ws 4 Fe nae emIiT - Rapes: .: 2a 
Minnesotaf -———_________ 272 182 90 Fewe -~ itanamaanei nies mecmameradll aacemens 115 ae 
Missouri 330 174 156 Phiiinn car ain catia meta 2 a i 
OS Sa 140 69 71 . — ee ear ere 0 Pees 
North Dakota__.._._____ ~ 69 , 40 Porto Rico 10 a 
South Dakota. ~ 27 52 Foreign . 124 ae : 
as * 31 13 18 — & _ ina oi 

83 65 oreign*** _____________. 142 

pial _ . . GRAND TOTALS. 12,522 8,348 4,174 

East 12 : 

“$4 a a pena 2 159 120 39 simply because they have larger numbers of teachers 
Delaware**} ........-csossccon-+: 24 26 | their populations served are larger, and the abilities 
District of Columbia**} 39 120 —61 of their teachers to pay are greater. Rank ord 
ee ay a “ > correlations among present membership counts and the ain 
as 394 338 56 above factors indicate that some states are not exert. i 
New Hampshire ____ 41 25 16 ing much effort for membership growth. ben 
New Jerseyf-_-----.---------- 435 331 104 S ° 
rh ere C1 ee 1,366 1,226 140 The Membership Quota Plan tach 
Pennsylvaniaf ——..... 894 541 353 One of the first steps in the attempt to bring all pro } pital 
— a a 63 42 21 fesstonal workers into closer unity and cooperative § gem 
Vermont? ————-______ 33 26 7 is the proposal that all states and distri fore 

TOTALS OT ER REPRE, 3,684 2,916 768 effort 1S t - pr p S t ‘ al istricts adopt wl 

the newly inaugurated membership quota plan. 

Midwest (6) . In accordance with favorable action taken at the 
Ilinoisf 729 685 44 meeting of state presidents, state directors, distria} 7 
Indianaf —————______ 317 211 106 presidents, and the National Board of Directors at the 
Michigans? —.____ 489 276 213 : . ° , the 
Ohio+ 617 387 230 Annual Conference in New York City last April, the} jai 
West Virginia _____. 182 64 118 following quota system designed to distr.bute responsi- beg 
Wisconsin... 282 206 76 bility equitably among the various associations is now§ gig 

eS saan 787 presented for recommended discussion and acceptance § req 

by executive committees of state and district associ F tom 

Northwest (4) ti ' 
pee Seen cane 53 21 32 _— J mis 
a ee 60 23 37 Quotas are applicable both to state association and} In: 
Oregon} 104 71 33 national memberships. In determining the quotas of pat 

wane euiaaii each ne ed R. each state and district three factors were given equal§ the 

Dig aig gris considerat'on : of 

Southern (13) 1. The total population of each state and district inf cas 
Alsbomet 218 122 96 relation to the total population of the United States. } of 
—_ 4 “ig APES - ee _ 2. The total number of teachers in each state and a 
Go... eee 139 107 district in relation to the number in the United States io 

are a Se * ° . 0) 
0 se a, 2 0 123 3. The amount of money spent for education in each th 
Louisiana ———__—— ered _ me state and district in relation to the amount spent i 
ee 167 57 110 he Uahel = un 
North Carolinat 299 144 155 the United states. the 
Clee 220 68 152 On the basis of these three factors each state and ev 
~~ Carolina. noo Ms rs district were allotted proportionate shares of a nation 4, 
ae i 566 343 223 membership goal for 1944-1945 set at 12,522 or a gag 
Vat. 204 131 83 of exactly fifty per cent over the count for 1943-1M9 
|) Oe 7 1,485 1,539 as indicated in Table IV. The increase needed for} >, 
‘each state and district to reach their respective quot} 

— om - ™ 94 was determined by subtracting the respective nation} 
CaliforniatsSs723'~«SSs«03-=Ss«i20.~S« membership count as of June 1, 1944, from their indk} 
Nevada 13 3 10 cated quotas as shown in Table IV. Likewise the i 

oaitinsen ne %7 ive pomensed foc eccopsance by ute eosncietions. Cease in state association memberships needed to reach 2 

’ t n so J ° 
June, 1943. ssiaaee ig Se the quotas can be secured by subtracting state assoc} 
a: — sg i nrecny tion membership counts as of June 1, 1944, from the ‘ 
otidens akenar ae i ee ons (Continued on Page 406) , 
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Washington, D. C 


vided into three groups: those of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, those of the Army Air Forces, and 
those of the Army Ground Forces. The greatest num- 
ber is attached to the Army Service Forces, there 
being in this country, including small installations at- 
tached to relatively small Army posts, about 550 hos- 
pitals in this group. In this country there are named 
hospitals, and station hospitals; in the various 
foreign theaters of operation there are numbered gen- 
eral hospitals, station hospitals, etc. 


T# hospitals of the United States Army are di- 


Classes of Convalescents 

The program will first be discussed according to 
the classification of the patients. A Class 4 patient 
trainee is one who is still a bed patient, but who can 
begin to take exercise of those parts of the body unless 
diseased or injures. For example, a patient who is 
recovering from pneumonia and who has had a normal 
temperature for a number of days, may, with the per- 
mission of the physician, begin gentle exercise in bed. 
In the case of surgery, unless the wound is infected, the 
patient is ready for exercise in one or two days after 
the operation, though he may exercise only the parts 
of the body that are uninjured. Few of the surgical 
cases are able to engage in recreation other than that 
of bed games of a non-active character. All can, how- 
ever, engage in bed calisthenics. 

Class 3 patient trainees are those who are ambula- 
tory. This class, which may include operat.ve cases 
that have been operated on only a few days before, is 
under medical or surgical care and must remain in 
the hospital. The patient trainees of this class, how- 
ever, are able to engage in many physical or recreational 
activities. 

Class 2 patient trainees are no longer under con- 
stant medical care and are able to leave the hospital. 
They are given uniforms, lodged in barracks, and are 
considered as being “back in the Army.” Their physi- 
cal and recreational program is more strenuous than 
that of Class 3 patient trainees. 

Class 1 patient trainees are in the last stage of their 
reconditioning before going back to active duty. Be- 
fore being released, they must be able to take a fifteen- 
mile hike with a full pack. Both Class 1 and Class 2 
patient trainees are usually divided into two categories, 
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which are kept completely separate. One of these is 
composed of the normal soldiers who will probably go 
back to active service. The other is composed of men 
who will probably be given discharge from the Army 
for disability permanent in nature. Not all patients go 
through these four classes. Many of the patients re- 
main in a hospital for only a very short time. The Army 
cares for its patients well, and men even with head 
colds, who would: not be hospitalized in civilian life, 
are hospitalized in the Army if they develop any fever. 
Cases of what a civilian physician would group under 
the rather vague term of “grippe” are usually hospital- 
ized only five days to a week. These patients, when 
released, do not need extensive reconditioning pro- 
cedures, as within two or three days they have re- 
covered their full strength and are ready to go back to 
duty with their units. 

Other patients are in the hospital for a moderately 
long stay, and there are many of these, because of the 
simple fact that the millions of soldiers in the United 
States are subject to the same kinds of ordinary ills 
that would be the lot of that many civilians of similar 
age groups. For example, men in military life, as well 
as in civilian life, develop appendicitis, experience 
broken bones, attacks of bronchitis or pneumonia, re- 
quire operations for hernia, and meet with major and 
minor accidents. An army automobile is subject to 
accidents, and in the hands of a careless driver it 
will strike a pedestrian just as effect:vely as a civilian’s 
automobile driven by the same man. 

Many of the patients remain in general hospitals 
for a long time, such as the severely wounded and 
those suffering from some protracted disease or re- 
covering from the more serious operations. Again 
the incidence of surgery, other than from wounds, is 
about what it would be among an equal number of 
civilians of this same age range. 

It has been the experience both of our army physi- 
cians and of those of the English Army who have 
experimented effectively along these lines, that soldiers 
who have been ill or who have been the recipients of 
surgical attention recover much nore rapidly and 
recover their functional capacity more effectively when 
made subject to the exercise and recreation of the re- 
conditioning program than when being permitted 
simply to rest in the hospital. Too frequently, patients 
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discharged directly from hospital wards to their units 
break down under the strenuous army training or 
combat program and are returned to the hospital. 
Hence it is the wish of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army that every man who passes 
through the hospital of the Army Service Forces 
shall be reconditioned as rapidly and effectively as 
feasible, either to be returned to full duty status at 
the earliest possible date—ready to function better 
probably than before he entered the hospital—or to 
be discharged to civilian life ready to part.cipate in 
the activities of his normal independent life. 


The Physical Education Program 

The physical education program for Class 4 patient 
trainees is composed primarily of bed exercises. Some 
of these exercises are given to command, and many 
men are taken care of at one time; others are indivi- 
dually administered, frequently with the use of exer- 
cise in which one man resists the other. Sometimes 
Class 3 pat ent trainees can cooperate in providing re- 
sistance for Class 4 patient trainees. In general, this 
type of exercise should be given twice a day. Cer- 
tan specific exercises for special disabilities, such as 
exercise for the quadriceps of knee patients, may be 
given as often as six to eight times a day in order to 
prevent atrophy of the muscles from disuse. 

Class 3 patient trainees may take some of their 
exercises in bed, but will also take a great many ex- 
ercises standing on the floor in the wards. In good 
weather they go outside in the open spaces between 
the wards. In some hospitals, they may go to a gym- 
nasium. Part of their program will be calisthenics, 
but there will be other types of exercise which will be 
discussed later, and part will be recreative sports. This 
class of patient trainees is usually divided into at 
least three groups: those not able to take very much 
exercise, those able to take a moderate amount of 
exercise, and those able to engage in a fairly strenu- 
ous program and requiring only an occasional visit 
to a special clinic. All Class 3 and Class 4 patient 
trainees start by taking a series of eight or ten rather 
m Id exercises. The less well conditioned group may 
then retire to their beds while the others go through 
half a dozen more strenuous activities. After a half 
dozen of these activities of moderate severity, the 
second group retires, and the remainder gets a pretty 
good workout. Many of these are patients in whom 
strength has not lessened greatly, but who still have 
some disability that prohibits their taking a full pro- 
gram. There should be no part of the exercise that 
would aggravate the injury. For example, a man 
with a shoulder injury can do almost every move- 
ment, except those related to his own disability. 

About once or twice a day, a cart with some equip- 
ment may be rolled into the ward. For example, this 
may be a cart containing several medicine balls, some 


rather soft volleyballs, two or three barbells adjustable 


to fifty pounds in weight, skipping ropes, a spring 
exerciser, two pairs of spring hand-grip exercisers, 
half a dozen Indian clubs of various weights, half a 
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dozen light wooden dumbbells, a few heay 
bells, and a device for two men, sitting feet to feet, 
engage in a sort of dual resistance rowing exercise : 

When the cart is brought in, some of the Clas; } 
patient trainees are permitted to choose the things j 
which they are most interested if within the limite 
tions of their disabilities. For example, a man with , 
shoulder recently operated on would not be permed 
to work with the Indian clubs, nor would he use the 
spring resistance exercisers, or the barbell. The 
Ward Surgeon prescribes the specific limits of ex. 
ercise, and he prescribes special programs for some 
After the patient trainees of one ward have had about 
half an hour of this type of activity, the cart goes to 
another ward. At another time of day a cart cop. 
taining equipment for games may come 'to the ward 
These may be dart games, bean bag games, or games of 
shuffle-board type, games using volleyballs or 
quoits, or badminton rackets and birds to be used witp- 
out a net. When Class 3 patient trainees can go out- 
doors, there are large soft balls for a pepper ball game, 
There may be volleyball (with nine men on a side and 
no spiking) mild games of dodge ball, etc. 

When the men become Class 2 patient trainees, they 
are transferred into barracks where conditions are 
very similar to those in their own units. This pro- 
gram will be discussed under several headings. First, 
however, it should be noted that Classes 1 and 2 are 
usually subdivided into two groups, A and B, just as 
grades in school are so subdivided, 2B being the 
lower, and 1A the higher. Within these sub-groups, 
those individuals recovering from arm and _ shoulder 
injuries may be in one group; leg injur’es are in the 
second ; the third is the “cast platoon”—wmen still wear- 
ing their casts. There may be a fourth group of 
men who may not engage in full activity because of 
abdominal operation or injury. In a fifth group, spe 
cial attention will be given to individuals having back 
injuries. A sixth group will be those having no dis- 
ability, who can engage in any activity as long as it 
is not too strenuous for the soldier’s condition. 

The programs of Classes 1 and 2 do not differ great- 
ly in nature except that the activities of Class 1 are 
much more strenuous than those of Class 2. The 
patient trainees engage in a certain amount of calis- 
thenic exercise which is gradually made stiffer, and 
there is more demand for running—including grass 
drills, road work, route marching with considerable 
double timing, obstacle courses, etc. Since the soldier 
will have to do considerable marching, this activity 
assumes an increasingly important place in the pro 
gram as the men progress from 2B to 1A. 

Shadow-boxing drills frequently take the place of 
calisthenics, and both are combined with the use of 
guerrilla exercises, combative activities, and stunts 
generally. As the patient trainees reach Class 2, 4 
certain amount of close-order drill is utilized. This 
gives the man the feeling that he is back in the 
Army, and it leads to preliminary conditioning for 
longer hikes. Some posture training is also given 
in connection with the periods of close-order drills. 


7 iron dumb. 
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is is started in Class 3. 
ont the programs of Classes 1 and 2, there 
.; an increasingly active program of games and ath- 
ieic sports. The gentler games are used at first, but 
these are soon discarded for the more strenuous ones 

the men progress. Track and field athletics, swim- 
an where available, and outdoor or indoor sports 
are constantly used. Because of the dangers of. in- 
jury to surgical cases, boxing is little used. 

In addition to the calisthenics, marching, sports, 
vames, and athletics, about four times a week the pa- 
tient trainees participate in what is called the “rotat- 
ing group program” within the gymnasium. Various 
forms of apparatus are arranged around the gym- 
gasium, and the men are routed around to the sta- 
sions selected for each group for that day, and each 
snall group spends about six to ten minutes at each 
tation. The activities used here depend on the needs 
of the patient trainees. Some of the activities are as 
follows: punching the light and heavy bag, rope skip- 
ping, Indian club swinging (largely for men with 
wrist or shoulder injuries, who are recovering from 
sich injuries or operations), weight 1|.fting with bar- 
bells and heavy dumbbells for the rapid development 
of strength, work with the pulley weights for spe- 
cific disabilities, work on the heavy apparatus, rope 
dimbing, horizontal bars, parallel bars, bath fly.ng 
and traveling rings, the horse and the buck, tumbling 
aid stunts, medicine balls, rowing machines, the stall- 
bars, and abdominal boards attached at various angles 
to the stallbars. In addition, men with specific dis- 
abilities may work with forms of apparatus primarily 
adapted for use by a physiotherapist, but in this in- 
stance the man has progressed to a state where he 
does not need to have close supervision of the use of 
this apparatus. It is prescribed by the Surgeons and 
taught by the physical educator. 

Tests are administered two or three times a week 
alter the patient has reached Class 2, and his progress 
in physical condition is determined largely by the re- 
sults of these tests, though the instructors are also 
expected to observe the men carefully. 

In many instances the men are given work projects. 
These work projects are so devised as to help the man 
recover from his specific disability as well as to give 
him good all-around exercise. For example, a man 
who has had a wrist injury may be given a job which 
requires him to drive many nails, or one requiring him 
‘0 use a hatchet, or to do some other activity which 
will cause his wrist function to return to normal. A 
man with a shoulder injury, which has resulted in a 
restriction of movement, will perhaps be given a job 
of painting a ceiling from a not-too-high platform 
where he has to stretch to do the job. A case with 
a knee injury which needs strengthening may be given 
a job carrying objects up and down stairs. Some 
work projects are just plain exercise for able-bod‘ed 
men. For example, grading an athletic field, clearing 
4 patch of woods, and many types of fatigue duty are 
most adaptable to specific exercise requirements. The 
men are never used, however, simply as a convenient 
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labor battalion. 

The whole program is based, in the first place, on a 
very careful medical supervision of the patient trainee, 
who may not partic.pate in any activity until recom- 
mended by the medical officer in charge of his case. 
Second, the program progresses gradually, but also 
fairly rapidly, each week’s program being progressively 
more severe and exacting than the one of the preced- 
ing week. The demand to be met is increased more 
and more until the man has developed a physical con- 
dition satisfactory for full duty with his unit, or in the 
case of a man to be discharged from the Army, a con- 
dition which is adequate to carry on his independent 
c.vilian life. That is, he goes back to civilian life mot 
only a well man, but a man in good physical and emo- 
tional condition. Third, if he is to remain in the Army 
he is again indoctrinated for military duty; he is not 
to be a patient but a soldier. 


Occupational Therapy 

Another important aspect of the work is occupational 
therapy directed by an expert staff of people who are 
properly trained in this field. Here various occupa- 
tional tasks are undertaken, and plans are specifically 
made to aid in overcoming the specific disabilities of the 
men. For example, a man who has had a shoulder 
injury which has left his shoulder stiff is given a 
task that uses that shoulder after the disability has 
healed and increases the motion to get it back to the 
point where he will have full use of it. Much of this 
work is done by the Red Cross in connection with the 
occupational therapist. 


Educational and Recreational Program 

An important part of this reconditioning program is 
educational. While this is not a part of the topic being 
discussed in this paper, it is an important aspect of 
reconditioning. At least two hours a day are spent in 
directed study. Much of this study is of military sub- 
jects, but particularly with those who are not ye 
strong enough for full programs, a good deal of it 
is spent in a discussion of important topics of the day 
and in the reading of good books. This program is 
guided by members of the reconditioning staff of the 
hospital and is adapted to the educational status of the 
convalescent patient. 

Another aspect of the program in the wards is recre- 
ational. Much of this is directed by the Red Cross 
and has as its object primarily the relief of boredom 
and the raising of the morale of the men. 


The Neuropsychiatric Patient 

Something should be said about the peculiar prob- 
lem of the neuropsychiatric patient. First, it should 
be noted that in an army of eight million men, just as 
in eight million civilians, there will inevitably be a 
number who will be emotionally and nervously unstable : 
and a few with emotional and nervous disorders will 
have been missed when examined by the physicians on 
admission into the Army. Some of these men break 

(Continued on Page 412) 
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C. L. JORDAN 


Executive Vice-President 
N. W. Ayer, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IRST of all, I want to ask why the people identified 
with physical fitness present such a strange con- 
tradiction. On the athletic field, they’re tops at 
telling boys and girls how to fight and how to win. 
But on the promotional side of athletics too many are 
ready to throw in the sponge before they start. Why? 

Ask the average athletic director, and he will tell 
you that it is possible to get crowds out to watch foot- 
ball and basketball games but as far as most other 
sports are concerned they just won’t come out. That’s 
plain camouflage! The history of sports is filled with 
examples of men who broke precedent and tradition 
and got all sorts of events on a big-time basis. Don’t 
you remember when the “can’t-be-doners” said pro- 
fessional football never could be put over? When 
they laughed at the idea of tennis or ice hockey as a 
big-time draw? 

Who ever thought that high school football teams 
would draw more than 100,000 spectators at Soldier 
Field in Chicago? Or that sandlot kids playing base- 
ball could fill Shibe Park in Philadelphia and Sports- 
man’s Park in St. Louis with between five and ten 
thousand people turned away? Or that small college 
basketball teams could jam Convention Hall in Phil- 
adelphia and Madison Square Garden in New York 
with many more than twelve thousand per game? 

Yes, it can be done. It has been done many times in 
many communities. The main things which are needed 
are confidence in what you have to promote, and the 
will to go out and do it. 

There are some who say that all of this promotion 
of sports tends to make ours a “spectator nation,” 
that there are too many people looking at, or listening to 
or reading about, sports events instead of exercising 
themselves. That’s pure poppy-cock! The planned 
promotion of golf twenty-five years ago started mil- 
lions of men playing the game. Bill Tilden and Little 
Bill Johnson drew the biggest crowds that ever had at- 
tended tennis matches before and gave the game enor- 
mous popularity. The crowds that fought to see the 
“Big Three” play football inspired that game in every 
school in America. Promotion of professional base- 
ball touched every sandlot kid in the country, and the 
build-up for Gunder Haegg started youngsters run- 


ning, who had parked in their automobiles before! 


Those people who deplore commercial emphasis on 


An address presented at the National War and Peace Fitness 
Conference, April, 1944. 

This is the first of a series of articles on technique in pub- 
lic relations. 


By 


attendance at sports events fail to recognize that ‘ey, 
athlete fights harder when inspired by cheering 

that more youngsters come out for well attended s 
that the money from such games is the life blood yf 
athletic expansion, that sports, more than any other one 
thing, can draw a community together with the school 


Don’t you agree that most schools would much prefer 
to see the community interested and supporting loc 
sports events if this could be done? Well, it can 
done, not only for football, but for everything from 
girls’ hockey games to fencing and gymnastics. The 
first step is to organize for it. 

My subject is advertis.ng which you might call the 
commercial side of publicity. There are many forms 
of advertising used successfully in promoting sports 
events : 

1. Paid space in newspapers, on billboards, on tim 
on the radio. 

2. Posters and cards. 

3. Direct mail, letters, leaflets. 

4. Commercial sponsors. 

5. Rallies and promotions of all kinds. 

Advertising costs both time and money. If you'r 
going to get it you must set up a plan, and you must 
have help. I never have understood why the managers 
and assistant managers of school teams were limited 
largely to being glorified “water-boys” for the athletes 
A manager’s job is business, and business in the 
United States of America is built on sales promotion. 
Our whole system of private enterprise would tumbk 
down into paternalism if our people didn’t go wut 
and sell the thing they believe in. 

I think one of the most “Un-American” ideas ever 
expressed was that if a man builds a better mous 
trap than his neighbor, the world will beat a path to 
his door. Just try it in competitive business! Youll 
be using that mouse trap to catch enough food to lie 
on in a very short time. 

You have to pioneer the path yourself and planta 
few flowers on the borders if you want people to walk 
down it. That’s one of the jobs that you and the 
managers of school teams should undertake and pit 
over. You are operating one of the biggest advertising 
gold mines in America and that includes Fort Knox 
I know because my firm was one of the first to plat 
commercial sponsorship of college and high school foot 
ball and basketball. We’ve been placing from one 





two million dollars worth of it every year for neatly 
ten years. We’ve been through all those objection 
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about “fighting for dear old Blank Gasoline” and “‘dy- 
ing for old Umpty Breakfast Food.” We've heard the 
big wigs talk fearfully of over-emphasis on sports, 
private money, and all the rest of it. But the fact re- 
mains that commercial sponsorship of professional and 
amateur sports has turned out to be one of the truly 
great boons of physical training. It has helped build 
attendance to enormous figures. It has helped raise 
community interest and support to a greater degree 
than ever before. It has provided extra money for 
other services such as health, recreation, and women’s 
physical education. It has afforded financial assistance 
in promotion of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs in the schools. 


GETHER with the fine work you have done in 


improving our standards of athletic competition, 
health, and recreation, publicity and advertising of 
sports have combined to make us the greatest sports- 
loving nation on earth. If you don’t believe it, look at 
the figures presented in Chart.1. This shows the aver- 
age audience interest in various types of commercial 
radio programs. These are based upon surveys cover- 
ing more than 280,000 people a year in every section 
of the country. “Sportscasting” is the most popular 
form of radio entertainment in America today. 

Each of the rating points in Chart 1 is estimated na- 
tionally to represent one million listeners. Football’s 
31.2 rating, therefore, means 31,200,000 listeners tuned 
in to football broadcasting on an average Saturday 
afternoon during the season. This is an audience 
neatly twice as large as the average radio variety show, 
nearly four times as large as the average musical pro- 
gram, about six times as large as the average commen- 
tator or news reporter. 

But maybe you don’t want to talk “averages.” May- 
be you'd like to compare “Sportscasting” with just the 
“tops” in radio listening. Chart 2 gives you some fig- 
lires that should command your attention. The Presi- 
dent spoke five times in 1942 and got ratings from 
458 to 83 for an average of 61. Churchill’s top was 
4l. The top entertainment programs, Fibber McGee 
and Molly, Charlie McCarthy, Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
tte., did not exceed a rat ng of 36.5. The best comedy 
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drama hit 33.1. The most popular news commentator 
(Walter Winchell) hit 22.7. Football’s best day was 
39.6. Boxing’s best fight (Louis-Baer) was 43.5. The 
top day in the World Series was 32.8. And we have 
checked individual games in individual localities at rat- 
ings of more than 50. Not a bad showing for “sports- 
casting” as a measurement of public interest and an 
opportunity for commercial sponsors. 


ES, you have something that both public and ad- 
vertisers want. Why not plan to sell it as hard 


‘as you can and use the results to make physical educa- 


tion programs grow and expand until they’re really 
big enough to help the health of the entire nation? 

Naturally, every school has local problems. Not 
all are located near radio stations. Not all can get 
sponsors, and very few have much money to spend on 
advertising. No one plan ever could fit all schools. 
But there is something that every school can do to in- 
crease community interest and attendance at sports 
events. Let’s go over a few advertising suggestions 
and see how they fit into your possibilities. 


Direct Mail—Circulars and Pamphlets 

I put direct mail‘at the top of all advertising needs 
in the field of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Not that it is the most powerful but because 
nearly every school can use it, and there is no other 
way in which the entire physical education program 
can be promoted so effectively. Remember that phrase 
“entire physical education program.” Too many 
schools have just centered their efforts on football be- 
cause it is easy. They don’t recognize that every 
sports event for both boys and girls—from tumbling 
to table tennis—is important and should be encouraged. 
I hate to see the grand old game of baseball dying out 
in many of our schools from lack of interest and pro- 
motion. Something truly fine and American will pass 
out with it unless the present trend is stopped. 

But my subject is advertising, not an individual 
sport. 

The first job in a good direct mail campaign is fo 
tell your community what you have to offer. Give 
them at the start of the season a preview of all the 
worthwhile sports events in the school. Tell them 
about intramurals as well as regular competitive meets. 
List all sports, health, and recreation activities. Invite 
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CHART 3 
them to come and see any or all. If your budget has 


money enough to do this in either printed or mimeo- 
graphed form this problem is solved. é 

If you haven't, there are several possibilities. Some- 
where near your school are stores or businesses which 
cater to school.crowds and which often advertise in 
athletic programs or school papers. One or more of 
those businesses may put up the necessary money to 
print this preview with their own advertising message 
in it. It’s fine as a business-build ng move for them 
because such a booklet has a long life in the neighbor- 
hood homes and is a constant reminder of the adver- 
tiser. 

Students can address and mail these previews to 
families, alumni, and selected lists; or they can give 
them out in a house-to-house campaign. Press and 
radio ought to have such material, also, covering your 
entire program. Then, follow this up throughout the 
year with postcards or letters on outstanding events 
or activities. You can nearly always get a local busi- 
ness to pay for printing and mailing in order to get 
its advertisement on the back of the tickets. 


Posters and Cards 


I put posters and cards next because, again, nearly 
every school can use them, and they add up to very 
effective neighborhood advertis ng. 

If your budget permits printing these yourself, again 
this problem is out of the way. They can be distrib- 
uted in neighborhood stores for the windows, or placed 
in the post offices, and on public bulletin boards by 
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students. But if you don’t have money why not get 
the art classes to make them up. There are lots of 
youngsters who love to draw and letter and who can 
make very practical posters for you. A good plan is 
to arrange contests with season tickets for the best 
work and let the faculty judge the winners. 


Every move of this nature that impresses upon the 
school the idea of emphasizing attendance at a sports 
event is helpful in strengthening and expanding your 
program. Also, you'll often find that the local street 
car and taxicab companies will carry advertising for 
you free, in order to build traffic for themselves. 


Newspapers 


Most neighborhoods have newspapers and here your 
work should not stop with just seeking free publicity 
alone. Pay for advertising if you can, but if you cant, 
go to local advertisers and ask them to include ment- 
tion of special events in their own advertising space. 
You never realize until you try this how much extra 
advertising you can get. During this war, American 
business has learned that it pays real dividends in good 
will to cooperate on worthwhile national and local 
projects, by including mention of them in their own 
advertising. 

The Treasury estimated more than $25,000,000 
worth of such advertising was given in a single yeaf 
to help War Bond Sales. The War Department got 
more than $10,000,000 of such space to help recruiting. 
Red Cross, War Chest, and many other Drives have 

(Continued on Page 415) 
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[mproving Physical Education in Schools 
and Colleges 


A Report by Representatives of the Military Services 


Introduction 


The following prefatory statement backgrounds the report: 

1. The A.A.H.P.E.R. selected unofficial representatives from 
each branch of the military services. 

2, The Association requested this group to submit sugges- 
tions regarding what the schools and colleges might do to 
improve physical education (not how suggested improvements 
should be made.) 

3. Most of the representatives met on April 17, 1944, to 
make plans for the meeting scheduled by the Association for 
April 24. 

4, The twelve representatives and about sixty other officers 


areas. Under main headings are suggestions re- 
garding what the schools and colleges might do 
to improve physical education. 


Ts following main headings represent major 


1. Objectives 

A. Place more emphasis on developing endurance ; 
the ability to “take it”; the ability to drive oneself in 
spite of fatigue, pain, or discomfiture; and the ab lity 
to remain afloat for long periods of time and to swim 
long distances. 

B. Place more emphasis on developing strengths, 
particularly in hands, arms, shoulders, neck, abdomen, 
and feet. 

C. Place more emphasis on developing such skills 
as falling, dodging, jumping, hand vaulting, and other- 
wise clearing obstacles. 

D. Place more emphasis on developing abilities in 
wartime aquatics. 

E. (For girls) Place more emphasis on developing 
such abilities as lifting, standing, and sitting for long 
periods of time, pushing and pulling heavy objects, and 
generally carrying out a variety of tasks with maximum 
eflect and minimum strain. 

F. (For girls) Make the physical education program 
s0 meaningful and so satisfying that there is lasting 
interest in and desire for physical activity. 


ll. High School and College Program 
Assignment of students to physical activities should 
be based upon medical and other appropriate examina- 
tions and tests. 
A. Emphasize running, endurance building, tough- 





A report presented verbally to the A.A.H.P.E.R. Conference 

on April 26, 1944. The military services’ representatives em- 

that they in no way represent officially their respec- 

tive services; that the suggestions ‘do not represent the official 
opinions of these services. 
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from the military services met on April 24 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, to comply with the Association’s 
request. 


5. The report includes suggestions based upon tests, obser- 
vations, and experiences of military service personnel. 


6. The report considers the limited number of teaching per- 
sonnel now in schools and colleges. 


7. The report does not constitute a program. It consists of 
suggested emphases. No “new ideas” are included. 


8. The report was prepared from stenographic notes of the 
meeting on April 24 and is presented in the following para- 
graphs. 


ening, and hardening physical activities. 

B. Emphasize physical conditioning activities such as, 
wrestling, rope climbing, heavy apparatus, weight lift- 
ing, etc. 

C. Emphasize rugged, vigorous, competitive games 
and sports. 

D. Emphasize wartime aquatics. 

E. (For girls) Emphasize relaxation. 

F. (For girls) Emphasize rhythmic activities that 
contribute to general fitness, poise, and military bear- 


ing. 


Ill. Seventeen Year Olds’ Program 
A. Follow recommendations of the Victory Corps 
Physical Fitness Program as a supplement to other 
appropriate suggestions herein. 


IV. Grade School Program 

A. Make physical fitness throughout the grades a 
prime objective with a view to optimal development 
of physical fitness by the time the pupil reaches high 
school. 

B. Plan the program so that proper attitudes toward 
physical education are developed. 

C. Recognize in practice that a corrective physical 
education program, as well as the regular program of 
physical education, is most effective during the grade 
school years. 


V. Discharged Veterans’ Program 

There are about one and one-half million discharged 
veterans now in this country and many more are re- 
turning every day. 

A. Prepare and conduct (or assist in conducting) 
types of physical education programs that will meet 
the needs of this group; for example, rehabilitation, the 
handicapped, etc. 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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Oregon State Joint Committee fo, 
Health and Physical Fitness 


¥ 
H. S. HOYMAN 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


Cy. like many other states, long has felt 
the need for some type of state-wide organi- 
zation that would coordinate the efforts of all 
the different groups engaged in activities related to 
school health and physical fitness education. In the 
past the development of this phase of the public school 


program was hampered by a lack of cooperative, inter- 


group effort, in spite of the best individual efforts of 
all the agencies involved. 
This situation was recognized by the official, unoffi- 


cial, and professional groups in Oregon, but no definite 


steps were taken toward the solution of the problem 
until 1939 after specific recommendations were set 
forth in a report by a special committee of the Oregon 
City School Superintendents.’ 


Recommendations of City Superintendents 


It is interesting to note the nature of the proposals 
made by the superintendents as indicative of the need, 
nature, and general purposes of the proposed State 
Joint Committee. In general the recommendations of 
the Special Committee of Superintendents were as fol- 
lows: 


1. That a permanent State Joint Committee be estab- 
lished, composed of representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education, the State Board of Health, and 
the State System of Higher Education including the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the University of Oregon 
Medical School ; 

2. That the State Joint Committee have the follow- 
ing duties and functions: 

a. To determine policies, lines of authority, and 
procedures for health service in the Oregon schools; 

b. To define such terms as Health Education, Health 
Service, Health Instruction, School Sanitation, and 
Physical Education, for guidance in developing school 
programs ; 

c. To study state laws relating to all phases of 
school health and physical fitness education and to 
make recommendations for such changes as are deemed 
necessary to make the laws consistent with desirable 
practices ; 

d. To prepare standards and procedures concerned 


_w.th the sanitation of school buildings and grounds; 


e. To define clearly the specific functions and the 


1 City School Superintendents Committee Report, Coordina- 
tion of Health Activities with the General School Program 
(Salem, Oregon: State Department of Education, mimeo- 
graphed, 1939), pp. 69-70, 92-93. 
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joint functions of the official health and educational 
agencies with reference to school health service and 
the conduct of the health examination of school chi). 
dren ; 

f. To take such action and to follow such procedures 
as will result in the development of a sound, effective 
modern health instruction curriculum throughout the 
twelve-year public school program in Oregon; 

g. To publish, under the authorship of the State 
Joint Committee, and to distribute to the various edy. 
cational and health agencies in the state, all recommen. 
dations resulting from Joint Committee consideration 
of the problems, policies, and procedures of health sery- 
ice, health instruction, school sanitation, and physical 
education, as these relate to the Oregon public schools, 

The committee’s complete and exact recommentk- 
tions have not been included in this paper; however, 
the above statements contain the gist of the Superin- 
tendents’ proposals and represent an accurate picture 
of the type of organization visualized and proposed. 


Organization of State Joint Committee 

In 1939 the Oregon State Joint Committee was 
formed with representatives from the State Depart. 
ment of Education, the State Board of Health, and the 
State System of Higher Education. In accordance 
with the original operating code? that was formulated, 
each official group was represented by four members on 
the State Joint Committee. The members were de 
termined by position instead of by person, with the 
head of each agency as an ex-officio member of the 
committee. During the ensuing five years the Joint 
Committee functioned through a series of periodic 
meetings held in Salem, Oregon, at the State Depart 
ment of Education. As would be expected, various 
amendations in the operating code were made as the 
committee developed a clearer picture of su table poli 
cies and procedures. In the fall of 1943, these changes 
culminated in the drawing up of a revised operating 
code with a concomitant reorganization of the Join 
Committee as shown in the diagram accompanying this 
article. 

In addition to the three original official agencies 4 
fourth main group of professional health, medical, and 

2American Public Health Association, Committee Report 
Community Organization for Health Education (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Technology Press, 1941), pp. 108-110. 

8 Oregon State Joint Committee for Health and Physical 
Fitness, V. D. Bain, Secretary, Revised Operating Code (Salem, 


Oregon: State Department of Education, mimeographed, 1948), 
p. 2. 
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al organizations was added under the rev sed 
code. The representatives for the various professional 
ups are to be elected by their own organizations and 
include representation from the following groups: 
1) County School Superintendents’ Association, (2) 
City School Super:ntendents’ Association, (3) High 
School Principals’ Association, (4) Elementary School 
Principals’ Association, (5) State Health Officers’ As- 
sociation, (6) State Medical Society, (7) State Den- 
tal Society, (6) Oregon State Association for Health, 
Phys cal Education, and Recreation (one man, one 


education 


woman ). ‘ ‘ 
The total membership of the present State Joint 


Committee is approximately thirty members. Under 
the revised operating code, representatives for the 
three original official groups are now chosen by per- 
son rather than by position, as was formerly the case. 
In addition, no stated number of representat'ves is 
mandatory for any given official agency, so that mem- 
ership is more flexible and may be varied to suit the 
circumstances. 

An Executive Committee has been established in ac- 
cordance with the revised operating code. It is com- 
posed of seven members consisting of the officers 
of the Joint Comm-ttee and four members-at-large 
elected on the basis of one representative for each of 
the four main groups. The duties of the Executive 
Committee are: (1) To make recommendations an- 
nually concerning the Joint Committee membership, 
(2) to formulate the agenda of Joint Committee meet- 
ings, (3) to carry on the necessary work of the Joint 
Committee between its scheduled meetings and to 
handle any emergency business which may arise, (4) 
to recommend Working Committee personnel, (5) to 
deliberate on professional problems and to make recom- 
mendations to the Joint Committee on the basis of their 
conclusions. ; 

Specific problems of school health and physical fit- 
ness are handled by means of Working Committees 
established in accordance with the nature of the prob- 
lem. Members of the Working Committees are recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee and approved by 
the Joint Committee. So far the policy has been to in- 
clude field workers who are qualified by trainimg and 
experience to provide practical leadership. 

All Working Committee reports are discussed by 
the Joint Committee and after revision and acceptance 
are prepared for publication by a standing Editing 
Committee. The Editing Committee consists of three 
members, one from each of the three official state 
agencies. All reports are prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Jo'nt Committee and published, issued, and 
distributed by the agency or agencies directly con- 
ceed. Examples of the types of materials published 
to date are reports on: (1) School Health Service, 
(2) School Health Instruction, (3) School Lunch, 
(4) Communicable Disease Charts for Schools, (5) 
Health Record Cards. 


_ Functions of Joint Committee 
A concise statement of the main functions of the 
Joint Committee are contained in the Revised Operat- 
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ing Code :4 


The State Joint Committee shall act as: 
A. Policy-Forming Body. 

1. Ascertain and interpret the legal responsibilities of 
the three state official agencies with respect to all phases 
of the program affecting the health of the school-age child. 

2. Formulate necessary additional individual and joint 
responsibility of the three state official agencies with re- 
spect to all phases of the program affecting the health 
of the school-age child by recommending and establishing 
policies and procedures. 

B. Planning Body. 

1. Develop and implement a long-range plan for a pro- 
gram of health and physical fitness. for the school-age 
group and annually review and evaluate progress toward 
the realization of this program. 

2. Ascertain immediate needs and recommend or de- 
velop plans for meeting such- needs. 

C. Clearing-House Body. 

1. Pass judgment on and make recommendations ac- 
cordingly, concerning various committee and group recom- 
mendations from whatever source, as these are concerned 
with or influence the health and physical fitness program. 
D. Administering and Executive Body. 

1. Determine the kinds of Working Committees neces- 
sary to implement the purposes of the Joint Committee. 

2. Select and appoint personnel on the Working Com- 
mittees. 

3. Recommend approved reports to the proper state 
official agency or agencies for publication and dissemina- 
tion. 

4. Keep on file in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction record of all actions of the Committee 
and report official actions or recommendations to affected 
agencies. 

It may be seen readily that the first five years of 


4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Education for Behavior 


By 


GERTRUDE MOULTON 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


HE implications of stated objectives of much of 

our teaching is that we are endeavoring to in- 

fluence behavior in a way that is valuable to so- 
ciety. Thus, when we state that our objectives in team 
games include cooperation, sportsmanship, etc., we 
imply this idea of education for behavior. Nowhere 
has the recognition of this idea been more definite, and 
the results been less satisfying than in the field of sex 
education. 

It is not possible to give information in sex hygiene 
which is entirely satisfactory for two reasons. In the 
first place, there is not enough known yet of the rela- 
tionship of feelings (or emotions) and glandular secre- 
tions to be able to explain all of the significant factors ; 
and in the second place, it is not possible to use words 
which will convey exactly the same idea and feeling- 
tone to two people. The important thing in sex hy- 
giene is mot so much the physiology and anatomy as 
it is the interpretation and explanation of the impulses 
and feelings involved. We cannot give final answers 
here. There are, however, some facts which give us 
food for thought and which are highly suggestive, and 
it is well to explore these as far as possible. 

First, there is a relationship between glandular secre- 
tions and feelings or emotions. It is not a simple re- 
lationship. We don’t know enough to state that any 
one or any combination of secretions produces definite 
react.ons. Yet the adrenal gland, e.g., has a relation- 
ship to the feeling of anger. Adrenalin also helps to 
supply power. In the process of evolution, adrenalin 
made it more possible to fight harder if angry, or to 
run faster if afraid, and so, by the law of the survival 
of the fittest, the strains of animals with adrenal secre- 
tions survived. 

The gonadal secretions, too, seem to have some re- 
lationship to force and anger and ambition. The eunuch 
is usually docile. It is difficult to get him excited about 
anything. He can develop strength, but lacks driving 
force. 

It is interesting to note that early in the develop- 
ment of the individual there was a mass of undifferen- 
tiated cells, which gradually developed. Some of them 
became a part of the adrenal gland. Of the remaining 
cells, a part, only, developed and the others became 
only vestigial remnants of the cells. If one part of the 
cells developed, the embryo was male, and the cells 


‘ characterizing the female remained in his body, but 


undeveloped. If the other cells developed, the embryo 
was female, but contained likewise within her body 
the remnants of the male cells. 
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Recent study reveals that the chemical formulae of 
the secretions of the two types of glands are y 
similar, and, in medicine, the hormone of either sex 
is used to some extent in certain conditions. This 
suggests, but it only suggests that perhaps there is not 
so great a difference between the feelings of the boy 
and girl as some would have us believe. It also Sug- 
gests that perhaps there is a relationship or an inter. 
relationship between the emotions or feelings associated 
with the adrenals and those associated with the gonads, 

The adrenal is associated with the “instinct” of self. 
preservation. It is active all through life. The gonads 
do not begin to secrete until the individual is 12 of 13 
years old. Since the adrenal secretion is associated 
with the instinct of self-preservation, cannot one cop- 
ceivably ascribe to it a special significance during the 
time that the child is developing his own aggress‘on 
and is getting his greatest satisfactions from the de 
velopment of a feeling of self-importance? This is the 
period of life called the “Big I” stage. Its peculiar 
characteristic comes from the fact that the greatest sat- 
isfaction seems to come to one in this stage only when 
he feels himself the one of supreme importance. He 
has not yet learned to identify himself with the group 
to the extent that the success or failure of one is some- 
th'ng of success or failure for all. He is still an in 
dividualist in feeling. We usually make use of this 
satisfaction which comes from a feeling of self-impor- 
tance while we are training a child in the techniques 
of living which will bring success and satisfaction in 
his relationships later in life. Thus at one time I saw 
two young mothers, Conna and Alice, give a lesson to 
their four-year-old children in social hygiene or training 
for family life. Alice and her small son, Joe, were visit 
ing Conna and her little daughter, Conna-Bell. At lunch 
both Conna-Bell and the boy wanted to sit on a high 
stool instead of the usual high chair. A quarrel seemed 
imminent. Each mother took her child aside and gave 
arguments similar to the following: Conna: “You art 
the hostess and Joe is your guest. One always gives 
to her guest what he wants. That is mother’s big girl” 
Alice: “You are a boy and Conna-Bell is a girl. A 
boy always gives up to a girl. You know how Dadty 
always does things for me. Daddy would be proud d 
you if you let Conna-Bell have the stool.” After some 
such talk, each child was reluctantly willing for the 
other one to use the stool. It was finally decided that 
Joe should use it. As Conna-Bell surveyed him in the 
coveted seat without giving her sufficient recognition, 
she said to her mother, “I was a good girl, wasn'tl 
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him have the stool?” Her mother’s answer gave 
her the feeling of self-importance and she thus re- 

‘ved her satisfacton from what she had done. This, 
celv ver, raised some doubts in the mind of the little 
Ded he turned to his mother with considerable 
her on his face. She, however, hastened to assure 
en that what he had done was the right thing and that 
he had been a good boy because he was ready to give 
yp his way and she was proud of him. Thus, even 
whle teaching techniques that would be wanted later 
in life by the children themselves, the mothers hed sake 
the feelings’ characteristic of the “Big I” stage. 


to let 


UT there comes a time when there is awakened in 
every individual a desire to merge his own self 
with others even though he does not lose his individ- 
uality. The signs of this are not too definitely marked 


off from the earlier life but are shown first by the re- 


a3 


actions common during the “gang” age. Just what 
makes this change of secretions come at this time is 
not shown too clearly by any of the knowledge that we 
have at the present time. The thymus has almost or 
entirely stopped secret.ng at this time. The secretions 
are undoubtedly influenced by that master gland, the 
hypophysis. Whatever the cause of the change, the 
differences in reactions are pretty well recognized. 
There is a “must-ness” for the child about the laws of 
his gang which is often stronger than the must-ness 
of his parents’s admonitions. To be acepted by the 
gang becomes one of the great issues of his life. No- 
thing will take the place of it. His feelings change 
and his experiences are sometimes described as the 
“We-experience” in contrast with the earlier “I-experi- 
ence” which heretofore has been so important to him. 

A playing up of the “Big I” satisfactions out of all 
proportion sometimes gives a dangerous but a fairly 
satisfying substitute to the child for this We-experience. 
A child unable to merge h'mself satisfactorily with the 
“gang” to the extent that he has a feeling of unity with 
it can get a substitute (but less desirable) satisfaction 
from prolonging the feeling of self-importance. A 
parent who finds that her child is not making accept- 
able adjustments and attempts to make up for it by 
giving the child extra spending money, or a football 
coveted by the gang, may be encouraging him to play 
up to this feeling of self-importance. He may not let 
the gang use his ball unless he can be captain, or he 
may pay them if they will let him hold a coveted posi- 
tion, etc. This makes it much more dfficult for him 
to train himself in these social adjustments which make 
for satisfaction in our present human society. On the 
other hand, the desire to be a part of the gang may 
lad the child to sacrifice h.s individuality and to do 
anything or everything that the members of the gang 
suggest. This, too, is obviously undesirable. If the 
“Big I” stage has been well developed, this is not like- 
ly to happen to any great extent. 

Whatever the adjustment, it seems fairly well estab- 
lished that about the time the gonads begin to secrete, 
there is an increase in the desire to merge oneself with 
agroup of others, usually of the same sex. The feel- 
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ing or desire for self-importance is not lost but it is 
changed. The child usually begins to dream of doing 
big things for others about this time. This is the age 
when the greatest number of children join the church. 
They often show a marked desire to do altruistic deeds, 
and are easily appealed to by the misfortunes or needs 
of others. In analyzing these feelings, isn’t it possible 
to see a relationship between the new or changed secre- 
tions and the new feelings? There is no sudden change, 
but there comes into being a greater joy in a coopera- 
tive feeling and in a protective feeling. Back in the 
evolution of the species, the first cooperation is found 
when two beings unite or merge for the process of re- 
product:on, and in the higher animals there comes a 
decided protective feeling. It is sometimes called the 
“mother instinct” even though the father may show it 
or even though it is shown toward those who are not 
their own offspring. The protective feeling is very 
strong and will, e.g., lead a lioness to risk her life for 
her cubs, showing considerable courage or fight, asso- 
ciated with adrenalin secretions, in order to follow 
through her strong protective instinct. Both the co- 
operative, or merging desire, and this protective instinct 
are closely related to a feeling of what we call affection. 
It is the enlarging and directing of this protective feel- 
ing that makes it possible for us to care about what 
happens to the chIdren of foreign countries who are 
suffering from war. We have to call into play our 
memories of feelings experienced concerning those we 
have “loved,” and project ourselves into the future to 
foresee what can happen to those other children. We 
have to make a thought-connection between them and 
those nearer at hand whom we can see. Then we have 
to make a further connection between the unhappy 
children we can see but do not love arid those for 
whom this protective feeling is the outgrowth of love. 
Thus, through intelligence, we can direct some degree 
of this protective feeling until it is of value to society. 
The feeling is the result of secretions. The direction 
of it beyond the immediate relat:onships is the result 
of intelligence, or thoughtful appraisal. We have gone 
further in our “direction” than the man who prayed, 
“Oh, Lord, bless me, and my wife, my son John and 
his wife, us four and no more. Amen.” The isolation- 
ist has not projected his feelings as far as the one who 
thinks of world brotherhood as being his concern. In 
order to be able to project any feelings of concern for 
others into the idea of world brotherhood we must first 
have the feelings of concern and deep and abiding rela- 
tionships with those we know. These do not come 
into being from mere theory or knowledge, but from 
human personal relationships. If we did not have 
feelings of concern for “my wife, my son John and 
his wife.” we could have no conception of the meaning 
of world brotherhood, even though we might know the 
dictionary definition of the words. Our experience in 
our personal relationships has to be deep enough and 
viv-d enough and meaningful enough to allow us to 


call it back to consciousness when the immediate stim- 
ulus is not present. The one who holds himself to the 


protective action only when his feelings compel him is 
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Among 
human beings we sometimes find a mother who, when 
perhaps the gonads are secreting strongly, is moved to 
shower endearments upon -her children, and to cover 


not directing his life with intelligence. 
secretions are not persistent or continuous. 


them with signs of affection. A little later, in a fit of 
impatience or anger, she may cuff or beat and berate 
them. If, however, she is intelligent, or has the power 
of recalling the past and of projecting herself into the 
future and relating these both to the present, she can 
guide her action with intelligence and withold her 
hand when her adrenals and anger coincide, or temper 
her affection when the gonads are active, according to 
the deserts of the child, with a thought of its effect 
upon the child’s future reactions. Her intelligence can 
guide her action with intelligence and withhold her 
according to her memory of her greatest satisfactions 
and her desired outcome of future development. There 
is much truth in the statement that “we are the result 
of our internal secretions,” if we add plus direction by 
our intelligence. 


BY in the maturing of the individual, a little while 
after these vague feelings of desire to merge with 
the gang, and the half-defined feelings of wanting to do 
something great to protect the poor or the unfortu- 
nate or the unhappy, there comes another more definite 
feeling of wanting to be acceptable to those of the other 
sex and this soon becomes a still more definite feeling 
of wanting to find a single one—a mate—whom one can 
protect, with whom one can merge, and with whom 
one can feel his own supreme importance. These feel- 
ings are all complex. None of them are “pure” in 
the sense that they are simple or unmixed. Long be- 
fore this, early in childhood, the natural interest in his 
body has led to a certain amount of exploration and 
observation. The child is often interested to examine 
the waste products of the body. He soon learns that 
the practice is frowned on, and, as he matures, he soon 
loses this tendency. Likewise, he learns early that 
stimulation of certain areas of the skin, especially 
around the genitals, brings a pleasant sensation. This 
too, as he matures, and as other interests fill his life, 
he easily outgrows. But with maturity comes this 
stronger feeling or desire to possess and to merge, to 
protect, to feel secure, to show tenderness and affec- 
tion, and to show power and importance. 

At this time, normally, the marked increase in the 
desire to show affection may become the most prom- 
inent and engrossing feeling to come to the conscious- 
ness of the individual. For this reason, one can spend 
his whole evening in enjoyment of the physical thrills 
that come from caressing. The desire may become so 
strong that it cannot be relegated to the background 
except by some other very strong desire which can be 
brought to the threshold. The feeling involves the 
whole body, nerves, circulation, secretions. It takes 


' considerable intelligence and strength of mind to direct 


these feelings into channels which bring enduring satis- 
faction. By strong, invigorating activity, which changes 
the circulation of the body, or through some all-en- 
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grossing interest which uses mind and skill, one can 
so direct his behavior that he brings a greater satis 
faction than is possible through following the ; 
or desire of an unresponsible moment. Unfo 
the exact meaning of this desire is mot so clear that al 
can read it without knowledge. There is certy: 
meaning to these acts of affection, but what jg the 
meaning? How can one be sure that he is using them 
with the most significant meaning? What is the Most 
significant meaning? Long before this time he hy 
learned the common truth that there is a language of 
actions. Indeed, the language of action is a more a. 
curate one than the language of words. When om 
thinks about it, one is constantly amazed that a spoken 
word can convey to the consciousness of another ap 
image or feeling or concept which has any relation wha. 
soever to anything intelligible. Actions on the other 
hand, seem much more universal and reasonable as q 
means of communication. We have many  sayj 
which suggest this: “Actions speak louder than words”: 
“Your deeds speak so loudly I can’t hear what yoy 
say”; ““By their deeds shall you know them,” ete, 
Yet, we often are so thoughtless or unintelligent that 
we believe a lie is only a misleading spoken word 
Many who pride themselves on not being liars ar 
ready to express, through actions, ideas which are en 
tirely false. Occasionally we see one who is so used 
to lying through words that he doesn’t know, himself, 
when he is telling the truth, and often we see those who 
use the actions which alone can be used to express the 
deepest and most satisfying personal relationships, 
without any depth of meaning or significance at all 
These acts soon cease to have deep meaning in such 
cases. And those who have thus conditioned their ac- 
tons with superficial or unenduring feelings cease to 
be able to use them with deep and satisfying meanings 


Not all people might agree, but it seems to me that, 
in order to be able to use the language of action with 
accuracy at all, it is necessary to use it with its corrett 
meaning, as nearly as is possible, whenever we use it 
Thus, the expression of affection by act should mean 
not only a feeling or emotion of affection at the time, 
but an intelligent appraisal, based on knowledge 
(knowledge of the biological basis for the feelings), 
and memory of the past (memory connected with the 
most meaningful expressions of affection yet expert 
enced), plus a projection into the future (a projection 
which will help one to “feel,” rather than decide y 
reason, whether the act of the present is consistent 
with the desired meaning which he will want to estab 
lish as one honest in his action language). All this 
must be tied up with the present. In short, the & 
pression of affection among humans who are honest 
action as in word seems to be a pledge to the one towatd 
whom affection is shown, a pledge to accept the hard 
ships and responsibilities of a friendship as well as tit 
physical and immediate pleasant sensations, a pledgt 
which considers the other person equally with sel 





Thus every pat on the back, every caress, would cor 
tain in it a pledge, a responsibil.ty, a language which 
(Continued on Page 402) 
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The Exercise Program for the 
Correction of Dysmenorrhea 


By 
ESTELLE GILMAN 


Physical Education Instructor 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Inglewood, California 


in aircraft plants throughout the country due to 

changing war conditions, a greater responsi- 
bility has been placed upon industrial management to 
maintain better working conditions, health examina- 
tions, and services for women workers. 

According to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, over seventeen million women are employed in 
gainful occupations. Many of these women are doing 
riveting, drilling, and operating machines, usually ten 
hours a day. Correct posture and health habits play 
an important part in combating fatigue; hence there is 
a vital need for health education for women workers. 
Therefore, they should be taught simple body mechanics, 
namely the correct position for their particular job, 
how to lift correctly, how to sit and stand. correctly, 
health habits, and should be given diet instruction. 

To meet this challenging issue North American Avi- 
ation, Inc., Inglewood Division, has carried on a 
health program for women for the past seven months. 
Previous absentee records have shown that a large 
percentage of women employees were absent due to 
personal illness or dysmenorrhea. Hundreds of women 
in industry are handicapped to such a degree that 
thousands of work hours are lost due to this reason. 
The program was established last October and since that 
time one thousand and eighty-four women have been 
interviewed, one hundred and forty-eight were inter- 
viewed only due to organic reasons, operations, etc., 
and eight hundred are on my active list who were 
taught this exercise for the correction of back pan and 
dysmenorrhea. Results of the first one hundred girls 
who were taught are as follows: Ninety-five were cured 
and improved, five did not do as prescribed. Of the 
ninety-five, twenty-nine were cured and sixty-six were 
improved. My control group consisted of twenty- 
five additional girls who did the exercise under my 
supervision once a week and three times daily at home. 
All of these girls were completely cured within the 
two months’ period. Their cramps have not returned 
and they have had two and three months free from 
pain, 


Gina more and more women are being employed 


Organization 
The setup is as follows: Women employees who are 
absent receive an absentee card in their card rack when 
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they return to work. The card is checked for reason 
of absence, signed, and taken to a First-Aid Station 
in their department. The employee is checked by a 
nurse before reporting for work. The nurses in the 
various First-Aid Stations located throughout the plant 
send in a Daily Physical Education Report to me, list- 
ing employees who were absent for dysmenorrhea. The 
employee is sent an appointment card to report for an 
interview at which time a case history is taken and 
the exercises are taught. Ali girls interviewed are in- 
vited to see a film showing the exercise. This film is 
a great help. The employee is given written instruc- 
tions to follow: I keep a card on file for each girl 
who has been taught the exercise. Each name on the 
report is checked to see if the girl has been absent since 
being placed on the exercise schedule. The last week 
of the month I visit our outside plants, which are lo- 
cated in various sections of the Los Angeles area to 
carry on a similar program. I work a split shift so as to 
contact both day and night employees. 

At the end of a two- or three-month period the 
girls are asked to return to fill out a questionnaire 
stating whether their condition has been cured or im- 
proved. The results obtained from these question- 
naires have been very gratifying. I am most en- 
thusiastic about this exercise because I know what it 
has done for hundreds of girls. I believe it should be 
taught to girls from the junior high school level to those 
of college age, to women in industry, to the housewife, 
office worker, to women in the service—in fact to all 
women as a prevention as well as a cure. In my 
experience in contacting so many girls I have yet to 
find one who was not interested in curing menstrual 
cramps. A posture model is used in teaching so as to 
explain simple body mechanics as well as to show 
lordosis, kyphosis, and relaxed and correct standing 
positions. 

The pain of dysmenorrhea in many cases is attri- 
butable to a change in the ovarian hormone level at 
menstruation, with a resultant shortening of fascial lig- 
ament bands, which cause impingement with irritation 
of the peripheral spinal nerves usually the 11th and 
12th dorsal and Ist lumbar and their branches, the 
ilio-guinal and the ilio-hypogastric. 

(Continued on Page 403) 
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To the Members - - - 


UR Association is facing another 


— al year in a world at war with the 
Front membership scattered to the far 


corners of the earth. Many are serv- 

ing in the armed forces and a large 
percentage of them are overseas. Wherever they are, 
in the states or abroad, I salute them in behalf of the 
Association and wish them a safe and speedy return to 
home and professional positions. The remainder of 
the membership is conscientiously “carrying on’ on 
the home front relentlessly promoting, in most places, a 
more intensive and extensive fitness program in spite 
of serious losses in equipment and personnel. 


Our Objective-—Let it be said at the outset that 
the primary objective of the Association is to help in 
every possible way to win the war. Any other course 
would be indefensible. There seems to be general 
agreement that our greatest contribution in winning 
the war can best be made by promoting fitness among 
all ages and particularly among those about to be in- 
ducted into the armed forces. Let it be said further, and 
with all the emphasis at my command, that any at- 
tempt to divide the members n uniform and in civilian 
clothes through innuendo or rumors to the effect that 
the Association officers are deliberately side-tracking the 
former are not only untrue and, therefore, unfair and 
unprofessional, but are vicious and dangerous. In the 
winning of a total war there is urgent need for the best 
efforts of all members of the Association regardless of 
the clothes they wear or the geographical location of 
their particular assignments. 

During this critical year your officers are determined 
to make, with your help and advice, every possible 
opportunity to promote health education, phys cal edu- 
cation, and recreation. We have set some very definite 
goals which we feel can be accomplished through com- 
mittee work. Other objectives, not definitely set, de- 
pend for their attainment upon funds which the Asso- 
ciation may or may not receive. In addition, therefore, 
to the primary objective of helping win the war is the 
second important objective of postwar planning. Surely 
we are intelligent enough and skillful enough to carry 
through on these two main objectives. 

When the Assoc‘ation was reorganizéd three years 
ago, provision was made for two kinds of committees, 
1.e., Standing and President’s, in addition to the Nom- 
inating Committee. The former are organized to pro- 
mote long-term projects; the latter are appointed to 
solve immediate pressing problems which ordinarily 
can be completed in one year. 

Standing Committees—Upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Pritzlaff and myself the Board of Directors voted 
to “freeze” all standing committee membership for one 
year. It also established the Gulick Award Committee 


_ as a standing committee. In spite of wartime handi- 


caps these committees, listed elsewhere in the Journal, 
are making outstanding contributions. In response to 
a personal letter from your president, almost every 
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member has indicated not only his willingness to car 
on but also his availability to do so. This Means in, 
portant work of the Association will go forward. 

President's Committees—Since this is an Unusyl 
year there has been an unusual demand for President’ 
committees. Some are small with the membership com. 
posed of a few members of the Board of Directors 
Others are quite large and include a wide representation 
of the membership. It is important in our profes. 
sional work that we do not spread our efforts too thinly 
However, when the demand is present and there is 
members who have the desire, competence, and ting 
to do professional work, we should certainly be remis, 
if we failed to make the most of our opportunities, |, 
every case the chairman has had an Opportunity to 
nominate the members of his committee. While i is 
impossible to give every worthy member a committe 
assignment, we believe that the individuals selected are 
competent to do the task assigned them. The per. 
sonnel and functions of these committees are listed 
below. 


Association Projects——In addition to the work 
the Standing Committees, some of the projects already 
under way include the following: 

1. Establish closer cooperation in various ways with 
the N.E.A. 

2. Make definite moves to improve relationships and 
promote a better understanding with some 20-30 non- 
affiliated national organizations. 

3. Complete the preparation of a report in coopera. 
tion w.th the Educational Policies Commission. 

4. Study the need for and feasibility of field services 
in each of the three areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

5. Prepare an Association budget and formulate a 
codicil of working agreements between the Associaton 
and the Executive Secretary. 

6. Promote state legislation and advise ‘regarding 
national legislation, especially with respect to the bill 
on compulsory military training. 

7. Develop minimum standards regarding program, 
personnel, and facilities. 

8. Develop standardized physical fitness tests. 

9. Inaugurate a national public relations program. 

10. Prepare three separate reports as follows: 

a. The role of health education in total fitness. 
b. The role of physical education in total fitness 
c. The role of recreation in total fitness. 

11. Cooperate with the American Medical Associa: 
tion and the National Council on Physical Fitness 0} 
the Federal Security Agency in the joint effort to com 
duct a Special Emphasis Year for Physical Fitness. 

12. Assist state associations in promoting state pro- 
grams and in organization problems, including the de 
velopment of a model state constitution. 

13. Determine and define more clearly 

a. The function and composition of the divisions 
b. The duties and responsibilities of the Vice 
Presidents. 

14. Stimulate all sections, not now so operating, 

become year-round functioning sections and to d& 
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termine ways and means of providing continuity to 
section programs. Perhaps this can be done by per- 
mitting each member a voice in all sections but a vote 
in certain ones according to prescribed qualifications. 

15, Consummate the tentative plans to cooperate on 
P projet with the Associaton of Secondary School 

incipals. 

Be Goatinne negotiations with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators regarding a yearbook 
in physical education and recreation. 

17, Continue negotiations with the Department of 
Flementary School Principals regarding a yearbook in 
health education. 

The Possibility of Additional Funds—These are 
sme of the projects under way. Dr. Miller, the Exec- 
tive Secretary, has many others planned or already 
garted. Indications are that funds may be forthcom- 
ing for other significant and far-reaching undertakings. 
Your officers are making every effort to establish con- 
tacts and to follow through on them. The close prox- 
imity of New York and Washington makes it possible. 
with a minimum of expense, for the President and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to work closely together and to make 
many personal contacts not otherwise possible. Dr. 
Miller is performing outstanding service in the Asso- 
cation’s public and professional relations. 

In the event we are so fortunate as to secure money 
in substant'al amounts, over and above the present 
budget, the Board of Directors must decide the best 
possible way to use such funds. Should we prepare 
and publish a yearbook, or a series of handbooks on 
program? Or should such additional funds be used for 
the important work of committees already established ? 
We shall need your guidance in answering these ques- 
tions. 

The Annual Convention.—Y our officers are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that there will be a convention 
next spring somewhere in the Midwest or Central Dis- 
tricts. Invitations have been received from Cleveland, 
Columbus, Kansas City, and St. Louis. The decision 
whether or not to hold a convention and time and place 
of meeting has been delegated by the Board to a com- 
mittee of four composed of the President, President- 
Elect, Past-President and Executive Secretary. The 
remaining members of the Board will be polled for ad- 
vice, 

A United Front.—A special effort is being made this 
year to give all the officers and Board members year- 
tound duties and responsibilities in promoting the work 
ot the Association. Increasing responsibilities have 
been assigned the Board of Directors, including the 
President-Elect, Past President, the three V_ce-Presi- 
dents, and six district representatives. Section officers 
should clear through their respective division chairmen 
to the Executive Secretary in promoting the work of 
the section and in developing a convention program. 
There is work for all to do either in the national, state, 
or local association. Your officers earnestly solicit your 
Suggestions and advice. May “team work” be our 
motto. Let us present a united front!—William L.: 
Hughes, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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The Health [THIN the Division of Health 
Education Education of the Association is a 
Division place for every profess:onal person 

whose job, in whole or in part, is con- 

cerned with the health of boys and 
girls in our schools. You will find no quibbling abou 
narrow definitions of health education. This is evi- 
denced by the existence of eight different sections each 
with its own highly specialized professional group—no 
one of which claims that it alone represents the health 
education effort within the school system. 


The year ahead promises to be an active one for 
each section. Together they will attempt to produce a 
bulletin showing the contributions which health educa- 
tion, through its various services and skills, makes to 
child growth. Drawing on the resources which each 
of these technical groups possesses, the outcome of their 
combined effort should be a contribution to the field. 
Individual sections have subcommittees working on re- 
ports. The Division as a whole is alert to the needs 
of the times, the increased emphases which must be 
put on new content in health education courses, and to 
the educational impl cations of the work of every spe- 
cialist who participates in a school program. The ob- 
jectives of each of the sections are too detailed to re- 
port here. But there are common purposes to which 
all subscribe. 


Our primary objective is to develop procedures for 
increasing the understanding of teachers, nurses, physi- 
cians, and other professional health workers regarding 
the contributions which each can make to a real school 
health program. More and more we realize that 
school health activities are cooperative enterprises re- 
quir:ng the services of a number of different groups of 
specialists. Each group must learn to appreciate the 
contr.butions of the other if a well-balanced program is 
to be developed. 

Another objective is to stimulate greater interest in 
and understanding of the need for health education in 
home, school, and community through sound, practical, 
educational procedures in the school itself. 

Nor are we content with our present status in mak- 
ing health teaching effective. Pre-service training of 
all professional people in the content and modern edu- 
cational methods of teaching health must be stepped up 
The ever-increasing number of workshops, institutes. 
and community programs for studying health is en- 
couraging. The membership of the Health Education 
Division is dedicated to promoting such ventures to the 
end that no person working with children will be un- 
aware of his individual. responsibilities and his re- 
lationship to others. 

No wholly satisfactory answers have been found re- 
garding the types of educational qualifications which 
technical advisers in various health fields should have 
to give them the understanding needed to render the 
best service to children. Some of the sections will 


give earnest consideration to this point. 


Integrating the knowledge of specialists into a gen- 
eral school program is often desirable but difficult to 
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achieve. There is a huge task ahead, to mention only 
three examples, in find'ng out how to make education 
in nutrition, dental hea'th, and safety, parts of a total 
educational program. Each has a body of knowledge 
of tremendous import to the child, his teacher, family, 
and community. 
accomplished so that sound information will be g ven 
and conduct changed? We desire to help in solving 
this problem. 

The health worker in the school is not unmindful 
of the community of which the school is a part. To 


How can more effective teaching be 


fail to be sensit ve to the many health problems which 
plague the family and the socio-economic environment 
upon which the ideas, attitudes, and chances for sur- 
vival of the child depend would negate the title “health 
worker.” Therefore studies of interrelationships be- 
tween health programs in the school and those of the 
community are of intense interest to our groups and 
will have our cooperation. 

Finally, because we are cognizant of the values com- 
ing to us as members of the Association and the Divi- 
sion of Health Educat'on, we desire to enlarge our 
membership that our sharing of varied experiences may 
be greater. The services now available in the Asso- 
ciation such as the bibliographies on health education 
materials, research studies, pamphlets, and advisory 
service that has been given have been of value to us. 
We believe others will find them to be of help—Dor- 
othy Nyswander, Vice Pres dent, Health Education. 


The Physical 
Education 
Division 


HE general objectives of the Divi- 

sion of Physical Education for the 
vear 1944-1945 might be stated in two 
‘lassifications: The war period and the 
period following the war. For the for- 
mer Our als are: 

1. To continue to cooperate with the armed forces 
in every way possible to hasten the end of the war and 
the return of peace. 

2. To continue, and increase wherever possible, the 
contribution which physical education is making toward 
the war effort through vigorous and aggressive pro- 
grams of physical education. 

3. To work toward a solution of the problem oi 
teacher shortages in school and community programs 
of physical education. 

4. To work toward the preservation of prewar stand- 
irds of teacher certification to the end that properly 
jualified persons will be assigned to the teaching of 
physical education. 

5. To work toward securing more adequate equip- 
ment with which to carry on a wartime program of 
physical education. 

It must be understood that the “postwar” period has 
irrived for approximately 100,000 men a month. Up 
to the present time some 1,700,000 men have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. For them the war 
has ended and the “postwar” period has arrived. Many 
veterans will be encouraged to enter our schools and 
colleges bv the educational benefits provided in the re- 
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Bill of Rights.” 


Whatever plan 
we have been making for these veterans must be in 


cently enacted “G.I. 
mediately placed in operation. Therefore our postwa 
objectives are: 

1. To aid wherever possible in adapting our schoo 
and commun:ty programs of physical education to meet 
the specific needs of our returning war veterans. 

2. To aid in bringing about as speedily as possibl 
any reorganization of the physical education progran 
which is required to meet the needs of postwar peace 
time living. 

3. To evaluate the physical education programs o 
the armed forces to determine the extent to which thei 
methods and materials might be appl cable to peace 
time school and community situations. 

4. To work toward the preservation of the gains 
which have accrued to the profess‘on of physical edu 
cation as .. result of wartime experiences and to do 
whatever is necessary to further the ideals of a con 
tinuously fit America. 

5. To work toward the up-grading, speeding-up, and 
intensifying of teacher education (particularly for men 
in order to compensate for the “blackout” period which 
is almost certain to follow the war due to the present 
depleted ranks of professronal physical education ma 
jor students. 

6. To attempt to bring about a spirit of common un 
derstanding and harmony within our professional ranks 
in order that we may present a more united front and 
hence a speedier and more effective realization of out 
goals. 

7. To work with other educational, agencies, national 
organizations, and services looking toward a healthier 
happier, and more humane civilization. 

8. To propose and if necessary work aggressively to 
ward a more adequate solution of the problem of mili 
tary preparedness than would be provided under thx 
plan calling for one year of compulsory military train 
ing which is currently being advocated by many persons 
in military and political circles. 

9. To work toward the establishment of more uni 
form achievement norms for pupils on the various edu 
cational levels, thus hastening a true national progran 
of physical education. 

10. To work toward securing more complete an 
better planned physical education fac lities in school 
and communities.—Harry A. Scott, Vice President 


Physical Education. 


The HE American Association f 
Recreation Health, Education, at 
Division Recreation with a potential member 
ship of approximately thirty thousan 
is in a strategic position to exert 
wholesome influence in the rapidly developing recrea 
tion movement. There is a general agreement in th: 
National Association that the Recreation Divisio1 
should exert more active cooperative endeavor in th 
development of recreation. Accordingly, several pro) 
ects will be inaugurated this year in an effort to mak 
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the Recreation Division more effective. 

Perhaps the most urgent need of the Recreation 
Division is a forthright statement of its functions in the 
\.A.H.P.E.R. Such a statement could serve as a 
jasis for the formulation of policies for the National 
\ssociation in planning for a long-range program of 
recreation. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. has not attracted the member- 
ship of the recreation profession. There may be one 
or several reasons. Therefore, another object:ve for 
the current year is to determine why we have failed 
in this matter and to develop plans to correct this. 

Dr. W. L. Hughes, President, has appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a statement on “The Role of Recrea- 
tion in Total Fitness.” 


1 


This committee already is at 
work with the firm resolve to complete the ass‘ gnment 

time for consideration at the National Conference. 

A movement has started to provide War Memorials 
ior “Physical F.tness,” “Recreation,” “Physical Fit 
ness and Recreation.” Numerous recreation 
ndicate the inadequacy of facilities. 


studies 
Therefore, this 
worthy movement to provide living war memorials will 
be supported and encouraged enthusiastically. 

\dequate planning for recreation will require re 
search on a natronal, state, and community level to in- 
lude such areas as recreation legislat'on and its effec- 
tiveness, recreation needs of various groups and com- 
munities, ways and means of providing more extensive 
facilities and more functional use of those already avail- 
able. Such research will be stimulated. 

Recreation is a state and local responsibility. To de- 
velop wider acceptance of this principle, workshops in 
recreation throughor:t the country will be encouraged 
With the cooperation of various sponsoring groups, 


igencies, ete., reports and recommendations of such 


workshops doubtless could be obtained. They would 
provide a summary of some of the developments and 
needs in recreation in various sections of the country. 


During recent years, the last in particular, there has 
been a wide acceptance of recreation as a major youth 
need, paralleling that of education, health, and em 
ployment. More general acceptance of this need as a 
“social and psychological necessity in a democracy’”’ 
should be promoted. To accomplish this end efforts 
will be made, in cooperation with other organizations 
and agenc:es concerned, to stimulate extensive state 
and local community planning for recreation which wil 
include youth needs. 

State and community organization for various services 
States and 
Therefore, 
there likely is no one pattern of state and community 


have developed during the last few years. 
also communities vary as individuals do. 
organization for recreation. 
united effort, duplication 


Since there is strength in 
in Organization planning fo 
closely related services very likely should be avoidel 
in most states and communities. This major problem 
merits immediate study. 

The formulation and support of basic princ’ples re 
lated to the extension of recreation opportunities in 
cooperation with committees, 
and agencies represents another desirable project for 
the current year. 


various organizations, 


\.A.H 


P.E.R. and the contributions the Association can make 


The expansion of recreation services by the 


to the recreation movement depend to a considerable 
extent upon the support which individual members are 
willing to give to the movement. Any suggestions and 
help which you might render would be apprec ated.- 


Carl L. Nordly, Vice-President, Recreation. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 1944-45 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Aquatic Committee 
lerm 
District Expires 
ireton, T. K., University of Illinois, Urbana, LL, 
Chairman Midwest, 1945 
Hewitt, Jack, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. ae Southwest, 1945 
Horne, Virginia, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. Eastern, 1945 
McLean, Dorothy, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. Northwest, 1947 
Mann, Matt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. im Midwest, 1945 
Robertson, Tex, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas Southern, 1945 
Minnesota, Minneap 
Central, 1945 


Starr, Helen, University of 
lis, Minn. 


Constitution Committee 
erson, C. J., University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, Chairman Southern, 1945 
oks, Roland, University of lowa, Iowa City, 
wa Central, 1947 
mody, John J., Boys’ High School, 832 Marcy 
venue, Brooklyn, N.  Youu...........::ccccssesssecesesee-e---e-dbastern, 1946 
hamplin, Ellis, State Department of Education, 


\Ibany, N. Y. Eastern, 1945 
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Term 

District Expires 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley, 

Calif. Southwest, 1945 

Hager, Robert H., 
Wash. 


Nordly, Carl L., 


Board of Education, Tacoma, 
Northwest, 1946 


University of Minnesota, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. Central, 1947 
Williams, Dorothy, 6416 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, 

... Midwest, 1946 


Editorial Committee 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Central, 


McCloy, ( H.. 
Iowa, Chairman 
David K., Austin, 


Southern, 


3race, University of Texas, 
Texas 

Brown, V. K., Director of 
Park District, Chicago, Ill 
Cozens, Frederick W.., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Fahs, Lois, Willimantic State 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Chicago 
Midwe 
University of California, 


Southwe 


Recreation, 


Teachers College, 


Eastern 

Irwin, Leslie W., Laboratory Schools, University ot 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. Midwe 

Larson, Leonard, Springfield College, Springfield, 


Mass. Easter 





Term 


Expires 


District 

Patty, W. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, 

Ind. Midwest, 
Association, 

Eastern, 


Strachan, Louise, National Tuberculosis 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Facilities Committee 
(to work with the American Institute of Architects 
Streit. W. K., 216 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Chairmas Midwest, 
Blanchard, Vaughn, 467 West Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich Midwest, 
Glenn, C. L., Board of Education, Chamber of Com 
nerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Southwest, 
Gregg, Leah, University of Texas, Austin, Tex...Southern, 
Henderson, | B Public Schools, Washington, 
D. ¢ Eastern, 
Horton, Clifford E., 606 Normal Street, Normal, 
Il] Midwest, 
Houston, Ruth, Stat Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Eastern, 
aneton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. Northwest, 
Watts, Virginia Lee, High School, University City, 
Mi Central, 


Foreign Relations Committee 
Xathbone, Josephine, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., Chairman Eastern, 


Chapman, Max, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
11 Midwest, 
His Anna S$ University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas Southern, 
Jean, Sally Lucas, National Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Lamb, A. S., McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada 
LaPorte, William Ralph, 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Jesse F., University of 
Box 989, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Eastern, 


Eastern, 
Southern 

Southwest, 
Carolina, 

Eastern, 


University of 


North 


Policies Committee 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Eastern, 
Park, 
Midwest, 
College for 
Southern, 


General 
Scott, Harry A., Brooklyn College, 
Chairman 
Brown, V. K., Adams Building, 
22nd Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Anne Schley, State 
Denton, Texas 


Burnham 
Duggan, Texas 
Women, 


Department of 


Jones, Hiram A., State Education, 
\lbany, N. Y. Eastern, 
Nash, J. B., New York University, New York City, 


N. ¥ 


Oberteufter, 


Eastern, 
Delbert, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. Ohio Midwest, 
Pritzlaff, A. H., Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 


Ill Midwest, 


Gulick Award Committee 


Nas J. B.. New York University, Washington 

Square, New York, N. Y., Chairman Eastern, 
Glenn, ( | Los Angeles Public Schools, Los 

Angele Call Southwest, 
Huelster, Laura, University o Illinois, Urbana, 

[1] ..Midwest, 
Nordly, C. L.. 1 t 1 Minnesota, Minneap- 

lis, Minn Central, 
O’ Donne Mary, City College, New York, N. Y...Eastern, 
Seen, Eva Oreg State College, Corvallis, 

Or; Northwest, 
W alk H. H., University « lennessee, Knox 

ville, Tenn Southern, 


Honor Awards Committee 


I California, Los An- 


Bovard, John, University of 


geles, Calif., Chairma 
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Southwest, 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1946 


1945 


1947 


1945 


1945 


19-46 


1947 


1946 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1946 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1946 
1945 


1946 


1945 


1945 


Term 
District Expir. 
Foster, Henry, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. Northwest, 194 
Glassow, Ruth, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. Midwest, 194 
Jones, Lloyd, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. Eastern, 194 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Central, 194 
Shaw, Fannie, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Southern, 1! 
Motion Picture (Visual Education) Committee 
Dale, Edgar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chairman Midwest, 194 
Davis, Lt. Comdr. C. W., Rec. Office, Recruit Train 
ing Division, U. S. Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill. Southwest, 194 
D’Eliscu, Francois, formerly at Ranger and Combat 
School, Fort Meade, Md. Eastern, 1° 
Nevins, Irma Gene, Assistant, National Director 
First Aid, Water Safety, and Accident Preven 
tion, American Red Cross, National Hddatrs., 
Washington, D. C. Central, 194 
Williamson, Pauline, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. Eastern, 1! 
Necrology Committee 
Montague, Kirk, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va., 
Chairman Southern, 1‘ 
Degermark, Carin H., Cottey College, Nevada, 
Mo. Central, 194 
LaPorte, William R., University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif Southwest, 1945 
Smith, Helen N., University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio Midwest, 194 
Sparks, Lestle, Willamette University, Sal 
Ore. Northwest, 194: 
Walke, Nelson, Boston University, Boston, Mass...Eastern, 1947 
Permanent Historical Exhibits Committee 
Luehring, F. W., University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa., Chairman Eastern, 19 
Cave, Jean, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. Central, 1! 
Coleman, Mary C., Women’s College, Greensboro, 
N.. €. Southern, | 
Moulton, Gertrude, Oberlin College, Oberli 
Ohio Midwest, 1! 
Newland, Helen, 2225 West A Street, Torrington, 
Wyo. Central, 1! 
Raycroft, Joseph E., Princeton University, Princes 
ton, N. J. Eastern, | 
Schwendener, Norma, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y Midwest, 1! 
Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. - Midwest, 194 
Van Hagen, Winifred, State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. Southwest, 
Resolutions Committee 
James, Ima, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 
Chairman Southern, 1 
Duggan, Anne Schley, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas Southern 
Jack, Harold, State Department of Education, 301 
State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Central, 
Loebs, Gilbert FE Colby College, Watervill 
Me. Eastern, | 
Moss, Bernice, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. Southwest, 1 
Washke, Lt. Paul R., Room 1023 Exchange Bldg.., 
13th Naval District, Seattle, Wash. Northwest, 1' 
Wittich, W. J., State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wis. Midwest, 1' 
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Vocational Guidance Committee 





Term 

District Expires 
University of [linois, Urbana, IIL, 

Midwest, 1946 


jackson, C. O., 
Chairman 


Berry, Robert T., Public Schools, Springheld, 

Mass. Eastern, 1947 
Fejes, Regina, 948 South Irvine Street, Sharon, 

Pa. Midwest, 1946 
Hart, C. J., Brigham Young University, Provo, 

Utah Southwest, 1945 


Kranz, Leon, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Il. Midwest, 1945 
Milledge- 





Manchester, Gertrude, Women’s College, 


ville, Ga. Southern, 1947 
Small, Clare, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. Central, 1945 


Eugene, 
Northwest, 1947 


Woodruff, Janet, 
5 Ore 


University of Oregon, 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Coordination of National Organizations 





( Function: To represent the Association on a Coordinating 
mmittee including the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
/ tion, the College Physical Education Association, and tne 
\merican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
cecreation. 
Mercer, E. LeRoy, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
\vars, George, State Education Department, Del 
, Educational Policies Commission Report 
Function: To prepare a report “Fit to be Free” in coopera 
%9 ion with the Educational Policies Commission. 
Hughes, William L., Teachers College, Columbia University 
, Chairma 
45 Collins, Laurentine, Detroit Public Schools 
17 McCloy, Charles H., University of lowa 
; Nash, Jay B., New York University 
Pritzlaff, August H., Chicago Public Schools 
Williams, Jesse F., University of North Carolina 
45 Williamson, Pauline B., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
a Expense of District Representatives 
: Function: To study ways and means of paying the expenses 
4 district representatives on the Board of Directors and t 
ake recommendations to the Board. 
Meredith, William F., University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Greim, Willard N.. Denver Public Schools. 
c Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California 
Pelton, A. C., Seattle Public Schools 
Field Services 
Function: To recommend to the Association desirable poli 
: ies regarding field services in each of the three areas of health 
- education, physical education, and recreation, 
Manley, Helen, President-Elect, University City (Mo.) Publi 
Schools, Chairman 
Nyswander, Dorothy, Vice-President, Health Education, Inter 
American Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. (¢ 
Scott, Harry A., Vice-President, Physical Education, Brooklyn 
College 
Nordly, Carl L., Vice-President, Recreation, University ot 
Minnesota 
| Finances 
Function: To prepare the Association budget and a contract 
145 f employment for the Executive Secretary and to formulate 
codicil of working agreements which will be mutually agree 
| ble to the Association and the Executive Secretary. 


ritzlaff, August H., Chicago Public Schools, Chairman 

1! \yswander, Dorothy, Vice-President, Health Education 
feredith, William F., Eastern District Representative, Board 

of Directors 
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Legislation 
Function: To study national legislation to stimulate states 

to study and improve state legislation and to guide Associatio1 

policy regarding compulsory military training legislation 

Pritzlaff, August H., Chicago Public Schools, Chairman 

Ayars, George, State Education Department, Del. 

Brace, David K., University of Texas 

Hiram A., State Education Department, New York 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College 

McCullough, Edna, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans 

Montgomery, Katherine, Florida State College for Womer 

Neilson, Neils P., University of Utah 

Scanlan, Mazie, Atlantic City Public Schools 

Sharman, Jackson R., 

Stafford, Frank S., State 


Jones, 


University of Alabama 
Joard of Health, Ind 


Minimum Standards 





Function: To develop minimum standards regarding p¢ 
sonnel, program, and facilities 
Blanchard, Vaughn, Detroit Public Schools, Chairman 
Glenn, C. L., Los Angeles Public Schools 
Greim, Willard N., Denver Public Schools 
Hair, Jess, Alabama State Department Healt! 
Hillas, Marjorie, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
Metheny, Eleanor. [ niversity o Southe l Calit ria 
Mueller, Grover W Philadelphia Schools 

Physical Fitness Tests 

Funct lo develop standardized physical fitne t 

McCloy, Charles H., University of lowa, Chairma» 


Bookwalter, Karl W., University of Indiana 
Brace, David K., University of Texas 
Brownell, ( lifford ] ‘ Teachers ( 1] ge, { lumbia | niversityv 


iter, Aileen, University of Texas 

Champlin, Ellis H., State Education Department, N York 
Harrison, 
Cozens, Frederick W 


Syracuse University 


University of California, | 


Cureton, Thomas K., University of Illinois 
Davis, Elwood C., Third Naval District 
Giauque, Charles D., Naval Training Center, Sampson, N 
Glassow, Ruth, University of Wisconsin 
Howland, Ivalclare, State Teachers College, Cortland. N. \¥ 
Karpovich, Peter \ \AF, Randolph Field ( 
Larson, Leonard A., AAF, Washingt D. « 
Lowe, Harold E., Navy Department, Was t 
Metheny, Eleanor, | versity Sou ( 
Niles, Donna, Office of Surgeon General 
Scott, Gladys, University of lowa 
Steinhaus, A. H, U. S. Office of Educa 
Turnbull, Jennv, Navy Department, Was! t D 
Public Relations 
Function To promote the public relation f the Associ 


tion and to recommend desirable public relations policies 
procedures 

Streit, William K., Cincinnati Public Schools, Chairma 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley 

Gable, Martha, Philadelphia Public Schools 

Garrison, Jessie, State Education Department, Ala 

Hair, Jess, Division Public Health Education, New Orlea 
Hutto, Louis, State Education Department, M¢ 

Moss, Bernice, University of California, Berkeley 

Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota 

Wohlman, Mildred B., State College of Washington, Pulln 


Role of Health Education in Total Fitness 


Function To prepare a report on the role f healt ( 
tion in total fitness 
Nyswander, Dorothy, Vice-President, Health Educatior ai 
man 
Bakkie, Melva B., Nutrition Consultant, \ Xed ( 5 
Bishop, Randolph G., Executive Secretar N Denta 


Hygiene Association, Washington, D. ¢ 


a ” Py {] 











Statement on Boxing in High Schools 


OXING is generally credited with contributing extensively 

in the participant to the development of such physical quali- 
ties as strength, endurance, and quickness of response, such 
social qualities as aggressiveness and the art of self-defense, 
and such spiritual qualities as courage and the ability to take 
punishment. Boxing matches are credited with providing enter- 
tainment, esprit de corps, and morale for onlookers and par- 
tisans. In many instances, promoters and sponsors of amateur 
as well as professional matches have derived a great deal of 
favorable publicity if not monetary gain. Philanthropic and 
even religious organizations have shared in financial and other 
ways. The sport has enjoyed wide publicity so that in many 
instances it has been made a symbol of American sport. 

The combination of these and many other factors that must 
be sought in the commendable desire of every human being to 
align himself with that which is brave, strong, and tough, 
makes it a most unpopular offense to say anything that may 
seem derogatory to the “manly art of self-defense.” Neverthe 
less, many scientists, physicians, and coaches who have given 
serious thought to the question have been led by their studies to 
oppose the sport. A few boxers have also expressed opposi- 
tion based on personal experience. 

The following statements based on studies and observations 
would indicate that in spite of its alleged virtue, boxing cannot 
be defended in an educational system which desires to guide 
its practices in the light of the best available scientific and 
clinical findings. 

First.—Most of the strength and endurance developed by the 
boxer is the result of his very strenuous training regime in- 
cluding diet, rest, road work, rope skipping, and other body- 
building programs. These have nothing to do with the art of 
boxing and can be enjoyed in connection with other activities 
as well. 

Second.—Boxing no doubt improves a man’s ability in self- 
defense; but there is real question whether in jungle fighting 
or even in tavern brawls, the skills of jiu jitsu and wrestling 
are not of greater advantage. At the University of Illinois ten 
highly skilled boxers were matched against as many wrestlers 
under a special set of rules mutually agreed upon. Nine bouts 
were won by the wrestlers and the tenth by a boxer who had 
been also an excellent wrestler and depended on wrestling 
techniques. 

hird—The primary aim of boxing is to inflict bodily pun 
ishment and injury on the opponent. Most of this is directed 
to the head. Improvement of the boxer is measured by his im 
proved ability to mete out and take such punishment. Increas- 
ingly the head becomes the target and the knockout the goal 
Body and head injuries are frequently suffered also in othe 
sports. But there they are occasion for “time out.” The crowd 
is sorry and will cheer the victim even if he be an opponent. 
If serious, the injured man is taken out without loss of pres- 
tige. The incident is a lamentable accident. In boxing the goal 
is to injure, “time out” is 9.9 seconds, and pandemonium turns 
loose to greet the one who did the damage. Fear of losing or 
of appearing to be a coward has often driven the bravest man 
to ignore or hide symptoms of dizziness or grogginess due to 
injury already suffered and to continue fighting in a semi 
dazed state most likely to suffer irretrievable 
damage. Thus, there may be some doubt as to 


when he is 
although 


Editor‘s Note: This statement was prepared by Dr. Stein- 
haus at the request of Dr. Chester W. Holmes, Assistant 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Washington, D. C., for the 
District Board of Education while it was considering whether 
boxing should be introduced into the schools of the District 
In his letter of transmittal, Dr. Steinhaus said, “I realize that 
the statement is quite long and may include some materials 
that on the surface seem irrelevant to the question of boxing 
in high schools. Since we have no experience of magnitude 
at the high school level, it becomes important, I believe, that 
we look where most experience has accumulated and derive 
our conclusions therefrom with the appropriate ‘correction 
factor.’” It is reproduced here to serve as reference for other 
school systems which may face the same question 
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whether boxing actually develops bravery, there is no doubt 
that it is a sport in which the brave and/or the reckless per 
sist longest and often, thereby, to their own detriment. 

In his book, The Medical Aspects of Boxing, Jokl, the lead 
ing medical authority in this field, writes, “there is no evi 
dence to support the frequent allegation that boxing is a par 
ticularly valuable method of developing character, determina 
tion, and personality. On the contrary, there can be no doubt 
that boxing offers an opportunity to many social individuals 
to indulge in activities which are condemned normally in 
society; that the refusal to realize the dangers of boxing is 
responsible for many a boxer’s life being spoiled; that boxing 
often exerts a brutalizing influence on spectators, and that it 
appeals to the lowest human instincts .. . It is a fact that even 
watching a fight may elicit an unparalleled emotional respons 
so powerful that it may carry the spectator away and cloud 
his judgment.” 

Although boxing blows and accidents are recorded to hav« 
damaged heart, lungs, and most abdominal organs, the com 
monest damage by far, in the over forty fatal cases whose 
autopsies are recorded in medical literature, was to brain 
structure." But of much greater significance to us are the in 
juries that lead only to temporary incapacity such as giddiness, 
dizziness, amnesia, and knockout. Man’s three-pound brain 1s 
somewhat loosely, fluid-packed in the bony cranium. Any sharyj 
blow may cause it to “wobble” a bit in this packing. Such a 
concussion may directly injure delicate nerves, temporarily 
herniate brain stem structures downward into the spinal canal 
1 tear blood vessels within the brain or those entering the 
brain from the surrounding meninges. -In the last instance th« 
resulting hemorrhage may destroy nerve tissue. Nerve tissu 
within the brain and cord does not regenerate or “heal” as do 
peripheral nerves and all other tissues of the body. 
quently, damage to nerve tissue in the brain or cord is per 


Conse 


manent. 

Destructive hemorrhages both massive and pinpoint (pe 
techial) as well as other forms of injury to brain tissue have 
been observed in many cases of death due to boxing and in 
animals injured experimentally by head blows. It would b« 
desirable to have more good medical records on boxers in life 
and after death. Present knowledge warrants acceptance of the 
following statements as probably correct: 

1. Any serious head injury even without skull fracture o1 
knockout may be accompanied by pinpoint hemorrhage or othe: 
brain injury. 

2. Such injuries may be suffered equally by experienced o 
inexperienced boxers, in their first encounter or after long ex 
perience. 

3. There are many portions of the brain in which destructio: 
of a small amount of nerve tissue does not cause paralysis or 
other easily noticeable changes in behavior. This is especiall) 
true of certain subcortical centers often involved in tremors 
ind in paralysis agitans and of the cortex where the highest 
human faculties such as delicate coordination, memory, speech 
self-control, and the powers of reasoning are lodged. Subs¢« 
quent injuries add to earlier ones since each is permanent. Thx 
exact location and extent of each injury and the total of all 
injuries will determine the extent of loss of mental powers or 
bodily control 

4. Dr. Carroll who spent two years in the haunts of boxer: 
ind their managers to develop a medical understanding of this 
problem says “It is probable that no head blow is taken wit 
impunity and that each knockout causes definite and irrepat 
able damage.” He describes the gradual changes leading to 
full-blown case of being “punch drunk” as follows: 

“A young sturdy man trains in a gymnasium as an amateu! 
boxer, in order that he may develop himself physically and 
master the finer points of pugilism. He becomes a fairly toug! 
opponent in the ring, but he tends to fight rather than to box, 
and so receives some degree of punishment in each of his thirt 
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r forty short amateur matches. Later, he becomes a profes- 
sional, meets stiffer opposition, engages in longer fights; but 
he is young, strong and ‘making good money’. After a period 
of approximately four years as a professional boxer, during 
which time he is engaged in about thirty to sixty bouts, he 
begins to ‘soften up’. His tolerance to all head blows is re- 
duced. After being struck on the jaw he remains dazed for a 
longer period than formerly and is more likely to be knocked 
out (‘glass jaw’). After a blow to the head, his legs ‘will be 
a little shaky and feel numb. His timing begins to fail and the 
fighter is no longer as dangerous on the offensive as he had 
been. His defense, which had been steadily improving with 
each encounter, becomes less effective, and the pugilist, who 
previously had been adroit enough to go through a career un- 
marked, now begins to develop a flat nose and cauliflower ears. 
Later, his knees tend to give way after a head blow, and a 
slight dragging of the feet may be noticed, although often only 
as the contestant is walking to his corner at the end of a round. 
The fighter still boasts of feeling fine and capable, but now 
loses engagements which formerly he could have won with 
ease. 

“Meanwhile the boxer’s manager and associates begin to 10- 
tice changes in him. They find that he has developed deteri- 
oration in attention, concentration, and memory. In the midst 
ff a conversation he may go into a reverie, suddenly change 
the subject, or ask the same question several times. He is apt 
to become too sociable and voluble. Usually an impediment of 
speech will develop, and the eyes may become slightly glazed 
or have a staring expression (‘glass eye’). In short, he may 
‘ontinuously simulate a person who is just a little drunk 
When these symptoms have once appeared, they will not only 
persist, but may progress for a period of a year or so when 
they will usually become stationary. Thus ‘punch drunk’ is a 
self-limited, rather than a progressive encephalopathy.” 

5. Too little is known about the frequency of punch drunk 
enness. Undoubtedly only a fraction of the actual damage is 
recognized as due to boxing and less of it is recorded. One 
need only to listen to many emotional and sometimes illogical 
defenses of boxing often expressed with defective enunciation 
wr slurred speech by a man who points to his own “successful” 
boxing career for proof, to gather circumstantia! evidence on 
its frequency. The fact that many such persons are not with 
ut some evidence of attainment merely adds tragedy to the 
situation. Dr. Martland states nearly one-half of the 
fighters who have stayed in the game long enough develop this 
ondition, either in a mild form or a severe and progressive 
orm which often necessitates commitment to an asylum - 
This he says “seems to be good evidence that some special 
brain injury due to their occupation exists.” One authority 
eports thirty-seven such cases of punch drunkenness, known 
to him personally, that required confinement to institutions. 
Dr. Carroll quotes opinions to the effect that in five years uf 
professional boxing five per cent of boxers become punch drunk 
and sixty per cent “develop mental and emotional changes 
Which are obvious to people who knew them previously.” 

6. Several boxers have themselves recorded experiences of 
great significance. 

In 1932 Gene Tunney wrote as follows in his autobiography, 
{ Man Must Fight, of an incident that occurred between his 
two Dempsey fights: 

“One day while boxing with a sparring partner, Frank 
Muskie, we bumped heads. The part of my skull which is 
the thinnest, near the temple, struck the toughest part of his, 
the top. I was terribly dazed. As I straightened up, a long 
hard swing landed on my jaw. Without going down or stag 
gering, I lost all consciousness of what I was doing and in 
stinctively proceeded to knock Muskie out. Another sparring 
partner, Eddie Eagan, entered the ring. We boxed three 
rounds. I have no recollection of this nor have I any recollec- 

n of anything that occurred until the next morning when I 
wakened in my little cabin, by the water’s edge, wondering 

ho I was and what I was doing there. 

‘As I lay in this state of returning consciousness, I became 
wiully frightened. Gradually my name came to me. That I 
Was a pugilist soon followed, then the thought of being cham- 
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pion—impossible—unbelievable. I must have had a long dream 
Slowly came the realization that I had not been dreaming. | 
rose and asked guarded questions. I wanted to know all about 
the events of the day before. For three days, I could not recall 
the names of my most intimate acquaintances. I had to stop 
training and did not leave my cabin except to eat or take a 
short walk. On these occasions all seemed queer. I was unable 
to orient myself. The sensation I had was as though hot water 
had been poured through a hole in my skull and flowed down 
over the brain to my eyes, leaving a hot film. There were three 
newspaper men at camp reporting my activities. They had to 
be deceived. This story was too sensational to permit it to get 
out. 

“I confided my condition to no one but Eddie Eagan. He 
was keeping a diary. It is amusing to read his notes of those 
few goofy days. 

“After returning to normal, I decided that any sport in 
which such accidents could occur was dangerous. I realized 
that I had a concussion. The first seed of retirement was sown 
then. The possibility of becoming ‘punch drunk’ haunted me 
for weeks.” 

In Esquire for February, 1943, twenty-eight year old Abe 
Simon discusses his boxing career under the title, J Couldn't 
Take It. The following quotations are taken from this most 
illuminating account: 

“In my case nature’s warning was a regiment of red lights 
with a siren added but in the form of a constant pain that 
extended from the top of my head, down behind my left eai 
and deep into my neck. In addition, there was a sharper pain 
behind my left eye, but that wasn’t constant like the othe 
Yet both increased when I trained and lingered after the fights 
The pain behind the eye would diminish and disappear when 
[ rested up, but not the ache in the back of my head. That 
lessened a bit, but remained as a constant reminder of possible 
tragedy. It was with me for three years and disappeared only 
recently when I gave up serious training and quit the ring. 

“|... And let me say here, probably for the first time, that 

a fighter suffers just as much from punches during training as 
he does from wallops taken in actual combat. He wears a 
head-guard, yes, and the training gloves are pillow-like in 
structure, but that protection cannot forestall jarring of th 
brain.” 
7. From a survey of health service and athletic directors in 
84 colleges and universities Kenney, Thacker, and Gebhart of 
the University of Illinois reported in 1940 that slightly more 
than 50 per cent did not favor the sport for intercollegiate 
competition and did not consider it a hygienic activity. Nearly 
20 per cent of those who had varsity teams opposed the pra 
tice. Of 62 health service directors only 15 per cent deemed 
boxing an appropriate high school activity. Another 18 per 
cent favored it with reservations, whereas 58 per cent outspok 
enly opposed it and 9 per cent were doubtful. Twelve universi 
ties reported cases of punch drunkenness resulting from their 
boxing programs and four reported cases of amnesia. Several 
deaths were also reported. 

It is often stated that the teaching of boxing with heavy 
gloves to boys can in no sense be compared with prize fighting 
and therefore the consequences of prize fighting should not 
enter the picture in argument against “controlled” boxing in 
struction with adequate protection. Those who defend this posi 
tion must face the following questions: 

J). Can the full advantages distinctively credited to boxing 
be attained short of genuine “all-out” boxing? 

2. Can an average high school coach or teacher control a 
large class of boxers to insure “safe” boxing? 

3. Is there available and on hand a thoroughly safe head 
gear to protect against, not head injury, but brain injury? 

4. Is the average boy who becomes good in the sport willing 
to use his skill only in self-defense and unlikely to use th 
sport as an offense in overcoming opponents both in and out 
of athletic contest? 

5. Can a high school teach boxing without at once giving 


implied approval to amateur boxing tournaments and to the 
professional ring? 


Continued on Page 404 





By Land and Sea and Air---A Health Study Unit 


RUTH EVANS 
Public Schools 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


HE National Tuberculosis Association has long 

been recognized for its strong influence in the field 
of health education. The bulletins issued, the studies 
made, the reports submitted by this well known organ- 
ization contribute much to the literature of health edu- 
cation. Many teachers of health utilize these valuable 
materials. 

Every year since 1937 the National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation has published a health study unit as one 
phase of the Christmas Seal Campaign. Every year 
the symbol of the Christmas Seal has been the inspira 
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tion for the theme of the unit. The writers of the 


Ith study units have been, until this year, educators 
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groups of educators in various universities. This 
year, however, the National Tuberculosis Association 
as established a new policy by having a unit prepared 
by a committee of teachers in a public school system. 

was the privilege of a group of teachers from the 
public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, to par 


ticipate in the writing of the unit for the 1944 Christ- 


nas Seal 


[here are twelve teachers on the Springfield Com 
mittee. They represent all school levels and several 
fields of specialization. Included in the group are three 
teachers and a principal from the elementary schools, 
1 teacher of home economics, two teachers of science, 
two teachers of health and physical education, two 
teachers of social studies, all from the junior and senior 
igh schools, and the supervisor of health and physical 
‘ducation 

The Committee began its work with only a photo- 
stat of the 1944 Christmas Seal as a guide. The symbol 
f this seal is a postman. The theme selected for the 
study unit is commun‘cation and its relation to health. 
It was an interesting experience to observe the grow- 
ng enthusiasm among committee members. At the 
start, there was a general feeling of ignorance and con 
fusion. After a short time, however, these teachers 
1ad opportunity to acquaint themselves with literature 
in the field of communication. Interest grew apace, 
ind ideas came thick and fast. The great problem was 
to crowd into a twelve-page booklet all the information 


that was collected 
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Some of the ideas around which it was agreed the 
booklet might be written were: 
1. The Story of Mail 
2. Stamps 
3. Paper—Envelopes 
4. Ink 
5. Pens and pencils 
6. Communication Within the Body 
7. Communicable D:-ease 
8S. Radio 
The outline for the unit, as finally agreed upon, is 
is follows: 
1. The Message of the Christmas Seal 
2. The Story of the Mails 
3. Electricity and Communicat?o1 
+. Communication and Health 
5. Teaching Materials for elementary schools 


, 
gh schools 


junior high schools, and senior hi 


The first four topics make up the first section of 
the booklet. Suggested approaches to the topic of 
Communication and Health, suggested activities, an: 
biblrographies are provided in the teaching materials 
for each school level. The fifth topic is presented i1 


the second section. 


The materials for elementary schools are relate: 
closely to the chapter, ‘““The Story of the Mails.” Thos 
for junior high schools are centered around electricit\ 
and radro. The work planned for senior high school 


stresses aviation and communicable disease. 


The members of the Committee are grateful to th 
following people: Miss Louise Strachan of the Na 
tional Tuberculosis Association and Miss Adelaid 
Ross of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League fo 
their inspiration and encouragement; Dr. Clyde Mille 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, for his ad 
vice and counsel. 

Having thoroughly enjoyed their experience of writ 
ing this booklet, these teachers from the public school 
of Springfield express the hope that the result of thei 
work may be of value to other teachers. They believ 
that if the booklet is of any real value, it is because 


was written for teachers by teachers. » 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Vice-President to New Position 

ry HARRY A. SCOTT, Vice-President of the Physical 

Education Division and formerly Professor of Physical 
Education at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, is now Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Men’s Physical Education 
at Brooklyn College. He replaced Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, 
M.D., who was promoted to the deanship of students and 
chairmanship of the Department of Personnel Service. Dr. 
Scott received his undergraduate and graduate degrees at 
Columbia University, and has been a member of the summet 
session staff there since 1923. He had held a professorship at 
Rice Institute since 1929, having taught previously at thi 
Universities of Oregon and Columbia. 

New Policy on Conference Registration Fees 
— new policy on conference registration, which proved 
so successful at the New York meeting, is that all dele- 
gates are charged non-member registration fees unless official 
membership cards are presented. In adopting this business 
policy the American Association for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation is actually making reduced conferenc: 
registration fees one of the benefits of membership in the Asso 
ciation. Many other scientific and professional organizations 
have followed this policy for years believing that those who do 
not pay membership fees should not be given the same rates 
for the services and benefits provided by a conference. All 
registration receipts for which there is a notation made to 
check the membership status of the delegate are to be checked 
against the official files in the headquarters office. If member- 
ship is confirmed, appropriate refunds are to be made. There 
fore, it becomes doubly significant that official membership 
cards are protected and carried to the conference. 
Field Professionally Recognized on Army Committee 
ISS MABEL LEE, Director of Physical Education fo 
Women, University of Nebraska, and Past President of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, has accepted an appointment on a committee or- 
ganized by General Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, and composed of a small group of civilian women who 
are to serve General Marshall in a supervisory capacity for 
the Women’s Army Corps. 
Brownell Back to Civilian Life 
IEUTENANT COLONEL CLIFFORD LEE BROWN 
ELL, well known professor of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has completed two years of “meritorious service” with 
the Army Air Forces and has reverted to an inactive status 

Head of Columbia’s Department of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, and co-author of twenty-one books on 
health and physical education, Lieutenant Colonel Brownell 
entered the Army in May of 1942 at a time when experienced 
personnel was urgently needed to help guide the expanding 
Army Air Forces training program. With the production of 
pilots, bombardiers, navigators, gunners, and technicians hav- 
ing reached its peak, he has now returned to civilian life in 
line with the AAF’s policy of relinquishing specialized per 
sonnel as soon as possible to strengthen civilian support 
the home front. He served at Knollwood Field, North Caro- 
lina, and at Fort Worth, Texas. 


yn 


Professional Education 
RECENT survey of the institutions giving professional! 
training in health and physical education in the United 
States shows that there are 295 colleges and universities offcr- 
ing a Bachelor’s Degree with physical education as a major 
subject. In 1929 there were only 129. There are 243 institu 
tions for both men and women of which thirteen are for col- 
ored students, one for Catholic students, and one for colored 
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Catholic students. Also there are thirteen institutions for male 


students of which one is for colored students and four for 
Catholic students. In addition there are 31 institutions for 
women of which five are designated Catholic. There are tw 

special schools for women, and six special schools are coedu 
cational. A list of these institutions may be secured on request 


at the national office by sending 5c postage 

Many of these institutions have faced tremendous difficulti 
since Pearl Harbor. Most of them will survive but only thos« 
which are ready for the great boom in teacher education afte: 
the war and which are able to meet the competition for pro 


pective teachers for other fields will be of real servict 


Physiological Hygiene Laboratory 
5 hee Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
he | ‘sity of | ae 


the University of Minnesota finances a_ physiologi 1y 
giene laboratory which is one of the most complete and best 
equipped laboratories in the country for research of fatigu 
physiology of exercise, relationships of diet to fatigue, an 
related problems. The laboratory is located in the Universit 
Stadium. Dr. Ancel Keys, Director, and his large staff 
physicians, nurses, and technicians, have been engaged it 
tense research. 
Recreational Publication Still Available 
f copies of Educational Policies fo 


A LARGE number « 


Community Recreation, a cooperative statement of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
\ssociation and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, is still available at the national 
office. Quantities not exceeding one hundred will be sent free 
on request for local, state, and district recreational forums, 
discussion groups, graduate seminars, and leaders’ conferences 
This brochure, although published in 1940, has many helpful 
hints. The principles embodied are still sound. 


First Emphasis Year on Physical Fitness 


MAJOR step toward national physical fitness—the pla 


1 


first year on the emphasis of 


ning of a fir hysical fitness 
was initiated under the direction of a Joint Committee of th« 
American Medical Association and the National Council o1 
Physical Fitness, at a meeting at the National Headquarters 
Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., in July Tr) 


1 


First Emphasis Year on Physical Fitness 


has been planned t 
start throughout the country this month 


Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of the Medical Divisio 





of National Selective Service and chairman of the joint con 
mittee, brought together some of the best-known medical 
civilian leaders, educators, and government executives, to d 
velop the platform on which the First Emphasis Year 
Physical Fitness is based and operated. For the first ti: 
according to Colonel Rowntree, organized medicine has join¢ 
forces with other professional groups and organizations to 


velop national plans to meet tl 





physical fitness existing in the populatior 

The purpose is to direct the attention of the public t 
responsibilities for a stronger, healthier home front necessa 
for the successful pursuit of the war and for the peace t 
will follow victory. It is also part of the plan to effect 
creased activity on the part of all public and private ag 


public opinion, providing p ams, al 


capable of influencing 


operating them wherever possible 


} 

This Phvsical Fitness Year, according to tl loint ( 
mittee, will increase materially the activities and responsibi 
ties of the schools and colleges in matters of physical educa 
tion, and of federal, state, and local gove nents to \ 
ready opportunities for the improvement o il hea 
to coordinate the activities and support of labor and industr 












social and religious groups, patriotic groups, and professional 
and amateur sports organizations concerned with this field. 
The Joint Committee will attempt to utilize to the fullest all 
media of information and promotion, and the platform includes 
all possible approaches to the problem of increasing physical 
fitness in the civilian population of America. 

“One of the basic reasons for this Special Emphasis Year 
on Physical Fitness,” said Colonel Rowntree, “is the constant 
stream of reports continuously coming in to Selective Service 
from industry and labor, local boards, and induction stations, 
indicating lack of physical fitness not only among the general 
population, but especially among the youth of the nation.” 

“Though much has been done, we face the question, ‘What 
more can be done?’ We must make certain that the United 
States will be better prepared to defend itself in the future. 
This program must be brought home to every citizen so that 
their personal responsibility can be assumed for physical fit 
ness. It is the patriotic responsibility of all Americans to be 
in the best possible physical condition in war and for peace.” 

The detailed plan of organization and the procedures to be 
used will be announced at a later date. 

Recreational Leadership Training 

OOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Maryland, is now function 

ing on the policy of preparing all students for either vol 
unteer or professional positions in some form of war or post- 
war service. It has developed courses for the training of both 
volunteer and professional leaders in the recreational field. A 
recent bulletin, Careers for Today and Tomorrow, presents 
the approach to focus such training in a liberal arts college. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, Academic Dean, formerly had 
charge of the major courses in the training of recreational 
leaders at the University of Minnesota. Miss Marion Smith 
is the Director of Physical Education at Hood College. 


New Chief of Division of Health Services at Children’s Bureau 
R. A. L. VAN HORN has been appointed director of the 
Division of Health Services of the Children’s Bureau, 

U. S. Department of Labor, to succeed Dr. Edwin F. Daily, 

who is on leave to serve with the Army of the United States. 

Dr. Betty Huse has taken Dr. Van Horn’s place as assistant 

director for Crippled Children in the Division of Health Serv- 

ices of the Bureau, with which she has been associated since 

1939. Dr. Daily will serve with the Army in reestablishing 

civilian medical and hospital services in some of the liberated 

countries. 

Both Dr. Daily and Dr. Van Horn have been prominently 
identified with the work done in the field of child health under 
the Social Security Act, having been with the Children’s Bureau 
since the beginning of its maternal and child-health program, 
inaugurated with passage of the act in 1935. Dr. Huse, an 
authority in rheumatic fever and heart disease, likewise is 
known through her work in the states in developing special 
services for crippled children. 


Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine 
ERNARD M. BARUCH, nationally known governmental 
figure, last April gave the sum of $1,100,00 to be used 

for the teaching of and research in physical medicine. His 
gift was motivated by the belief that physical medicine had 
not been given the scientific treatment it deserves and that it 
has great value for the sick, especially for the ill and wounded 
veterans. 

The underlying objectives of the extensive program which 
has been inaugurated have important implications for the field 
of health and physical education. Physical medicine means the 
treatment of disease and physical abnormalities by external 
agents including light, water, heat and electricity, and other 
mechanical agents including exercise and massage. Also in- 
cluded in the subject are hydrology (the science of treatment 
with water, with particular reference to its curative purposes) ; 
climatology (specifically, particular climates to help cure par- 
ticular ailments) ; and spa-therapy (the external and internal 
use of water at a health resort for curative purposes). A 
scientific program of research to cull the best from hydro- 
therapy, balneology, sun, heat, cold, electricity, air, Swedish 
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therapy, massage, chiropractics, osteopathy, and allied curative 
means will prove beneficial. If non-medical modalities are sci- 
entifically shown to help ill and wounded they will certainly 
be valuable also for prevention, and the lines of demarcation 
between medical and non-medical agents will be fewer and less 
hazy. 

A full report of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine 
is available, and copies can be obtained, free of charge, by writ 
ing to Dr. Frank H. Krusen, Director, Room 3600, 597 Madi 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Extent of Physical Education Instruction 
CCORDING to a news release made last May from the 
Federal Security Agency only half of the boys and less 

than half of the girls in the last two years of high school are 
now receiving organized instruction in physical education as 
revealed by data just made available by the U. S. Office of 
Education. This means that about 1,100,000 juniors and seniors 
in high school are not receiving instruction in physical fitness. 

According to an estimate for the whole country based on 
reports from 992 school systems bf all sizes, 50.1 per cent of 
the boys in the eleventh and twelfth grades are now enrolled 
in physical education classes. Only 46.7 per cent of the girls 
in the same grades are now enrolled in such classes. These 
figures reveal a 6.3 per cent increase over 1942-43 in the num 
ber of boys receiving physical education and a 4.5 per cent 
increase in the number of girls, despite the fect that tote’ ex 
rollments of boys and girls in those grades decreased 15.2 per’ 
cent and 5.2 per cent, respectively, at the same time 

“Though there has been an increase in physical education 
enrollment, more widespread development of physical fitness 
must take place if physical requirements of men for the armed 
forces are to be met, and young women are to be able to take 
up their wartime responsibilities,” Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, As 
sistant U. S. Commissioner of Education, said. “According to 
indications, nearly all boys and many girls now juniors and 
seniors in high school will be in the armed forces or essential 
industry before the war is over.” 

Instruction in health education is being given to a smaller 
percentage of junior and senior boys and girls than is physical 
education. About 20 per cent of these students are enrolled in 
these classes this year. This figure represents a two per cent 
increase in this kind of instruction over 1942-43. 

Among reasons preventing greater increases in enrollment in 
physical fitness classes is the fact that many men teachers of 
physical education have gone into the armed forces, FSA said. 
Schools that wished to inaugurate physical fitness programs 
have often been unable to find trained personnel. In addition, 
many small high schools have not had the funds with which 
to hire trained teachers of physical education or to purchase 
needed equipment. Since small high schools enroll about one- 
third of the high school pupils in the United States, neglect 
of physical training in this category of schools is a serious 
problem. 


Recreation and Summer Day Camps 
5 lpens Office of Community War Services reported the past 
summer that day camps for children, sponsored as a com 
munity enterprise and publicly financed were inaugurated all 
over the country and played an important role in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency and in keeping mothers at work 
in war-essential jobs. 

In the past camps were in general of two types. One, pri- 
vately financed, provided supervised vacations for the children 
of the well-to-do. The other, financed by settlement houses 
and relief agencies, extended day-camp facilities to the under- 
privileged. The new day camps, which developed rapidly this 
year aS community enterprises, offered camping experience 
close to home to all boys and girls. 

San Diego, for example, appropriated $15,000 to fix up an 
abandoned CCC camp with a capacity of 175. In Atlanta 
Georgia, 2,000 boys from 7 to 15 years enjoyed a day-camping 
program worked out by the Y.M.C.A. and headed by a junior 
high school principal. Six free day camps were maintained in 
the Washington, D. C., area, and Hartford, Connecticut, spe 
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cialized in camps for children of war-working mothers. 

Play centers for such children, too, were popular from coast 
to coast, O.C.W.S. reported, citing the Seattle program of 35 
play centers open from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. and the one in Schen- 
ectady, New York, where centers are open from 6:30 A.M. to 
1:30 p.m. Many communities are learning how to improvise, 
how to make the facilities they have on hand do the job, and 
how to work together in putting the program across. 

In connection with the “co-operation” phase, O.C.W.S. said, 
many communities turned to volunteer help to assist the reg- 
ular supervisors. Short training institutes were held before 
the opening of the season and many teachers have helped. 
Such institutes were stressed in Gary, Indiana; Durham, North 
Carolina; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
New Haven, Connecticut. Study periods varied, but New 
Haven ran an eight-evening course from 7 to 10 p.m. 


Nova Scotia Emphasizes Work in Elementary Grades 
we SCOTIA, under its director, Dr. William C. 

is participating with the federal government in the new 
Canadian program to promote the development of physical fit- 
ness among the youth of the province. The first step in estab- 
lishing a provincial physical education program and making it 
immediately available to children was to require the approxi- 
mately 500 elementary school teachers seeking certification to 
teach and who attended the 1944 summer session at Halifax 
last July and August to take one hour of physical education 
laily. This time was devoted to presentation of materials and 
methods for class use in their schools during the year. 

Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, President of 
the New York State Association, was director of the physical 
education summer school and was responsible for setting up 
ind coordinating the curriculum. The other members of the 
staff were: Iveagh Munro, McGill University; Kenneth Bab- 
‘ock, Clayton, New York; and Marion Stowell and Alfred 
G. Andrews, Syracuse, New York. 


Ross, 


New Specialist in U. S. Office of Education 
ESTER A. KIRKENDALL has been temporarily assigned 
within the Federal Security Agency, from the U. S. Public 
Health Service, to serve as senior specialist in health education 
the Division of Health Education and Physical Fitness in 
the U. S. Office of Education. He will serve schools and col- 
leges in the broad area variously designated as social hygiene, 
human relations, etc. The need of this service is attested by 
the many requests for aid received from state and local school 
fficers, by resolution of the National Conference for Coopera 
tion in Health Education, which includes most of the public 
ind private health agencies that have for many generations 
served our schools, and by the conviction of the Surgeon Gen 
ral of the U. S. Public Health Service that appropriate school 
programs are needed to develop a sound basic approach in this 
irea of human life that has such far-reaching implications for 
\merica’s health. 
Kirkendall is admirably 
suited to give this leadership. His M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
were granted by Columbia University for graduate work in 
the fields of secondary education, psychology and mental hy- 
giene, and foundations of education. He has served elementary 
and secondary principalships in Kansas; associate professor 
ships of education at Teachers College of Connecticut and at 
the University of Oklahoma. He was called by the Office of 
Education from a wartime appointment in the Venereal Dis- 
ease Education Institute of Raleigh, North Carolina, where ne 
served as educational consultant. His writings that have ap- 
peared in more than a score of different journals show interest 
in rural education, counseling, student self-government, student 
morale, testing, pupil attitudes, problems of learning, char- 
acter education, and general educational philosophy, as well as 
the subject of social hygiene and family life. His record in- 
udes participation and leadership in numerous voluntary com- 
unity enterprises. 


By both training and experience Dr. 


Dr. Kirkendall’s services are available to school systems, to 
icher-training institutions, to workshops, and to other agencies 
d organizations devoted to the education of American youth. 
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National Office Visitors 

GREAT number of individuals have visited the national 

office since the last list of visitors was published in the 
April Journal. Those signing the guest book were: Clarice 
Messina, E. M. Best, D. K. Brace, Ethel E. Sammis, Norman 
K. Seiple, Charlotte Hill, Madeline L. Loe, Eliot V. Graves, 
Lt. Comdr. C. W. Davis, A. H. Pritzlaff, Mrs. William Mer- 
cille, Mrs. Merle Brown, Frances Ann Hungerford, Elizabeth 
R. Bowman, Marjorie J. Craig, Nancy Larrick, Violet B 
Warfield, Major Arthur A. Esslinger, Ferne Harris, C. H 
McCloy, Aldice Fitzwater, Patricia Jackson, Boyd Comstock, 
Edwin B. Henderson, Dolores Canals, B. Irene Barrett, Mary 
Meehan, Suzanne C. Stoebe, Cecelia Greegan, Lester A. Kirk- 
endall, Mrs. Onna Thornton, James A. Faustina, Josephine 
Fiske, Elizabeth M. Haskins, J. F. Rogers, A. H Steinhaus 
Randolph G. Bishop, Doris M. Meyer, Myrtle Mostrom, Anna 
Espenschade, Charlotte Robinson, Edgar G. Smeltzer, Jr., 
Peter V. Karpovich, Ellaleen Carrington, Samuel H. Hopper, 
Eugene F. Murrow, W. F. Hall, Stella A. 
Mills, William L. Hughes, Josephine L. Rathbone, and Major 
Thomas C. Ferguson. 


Rohrbaugh, Ethel 


State Directors 
WENTY-FOUR states and the District of Columbia have 


state directors on duty in our field 


In addition, two states 
rennessee and Utah, have vacancies which have not yet been 


illed. The director in Tennessee was granted a military leave 
and the director for Utah resigned to accept a position at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Major Thomas C. Ferguson returned to civilian life last 
uly and replaced Donald Minnegan in Maryland. G. Kepler 
Mills has recently been appointed in Pennsylvania to fill the 
vacancy created when Wynn Fredericks was granted military 
leave. Caro Lane became state director in Louisiana last Jun 
filling the vacancy created when Simon McNeely was granted 
military leave. 

Presented are the names and addresses of the directors and 
associate directors. All the personnel may be addressed at the 
State Department of Education in the respective states except 
in Indiana where the address is the State Board of Health, 
and in the District of Columbia where it is the Board of Edu 
cation. 

List of State Directors 
Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery, Alabama 
J. L. Taylor, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Verne S. Landreth, Sacramento, California 
Charles J. Prohaska, Hartford, Connecticut 
George W. Ayars, Dover, Delawar« 
Dallas Shirley, Washington, D. C. 
E. Benton Salt, Tallahassee, Florida 
Ray Duncan, Springfield, Illinois 
Frank S. Stafford, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Caro Lane, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Louis Hutto, Augusta, Maine 
Thomas C. Ferguson, Baltimore, Maryland 
Daniel J. Kelly, Boston, Massachusetts 
Julian W. Smith, Lansing, Michigan 
Harold K. Jack, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Russell H. Lyons, Jackson, Mississippi 
Wilson G. Guthrie, Trenton, New Jersey 
Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York 
Charles Spencer, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Paul E. Landis, Columbus, Ohio 
Lestle Sparks, Salem, Oregon 
G. Kepler Mills, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
\. P. McLeod, Columbia, South Carolina 
Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont 
E. V. Graves, Richmond, Virginia 
{ssociate Directors 
Winifred Van Hagen, Sacramento, California 
Ruth V. Byler and 

Frances Foley, Hartford, Connecticut 
Elsa Schneider, Springfield, Illinois 
Ethel E. Samrmis, Baltimore, Maryland 








Lula Dilworth and 
William P. Uhler, Trenton, New Jersey 
Ellis Champlin, Albany, New York 
Lester Kibler and 
Howard G. Richardson, Richmond, Virginia 
Correction 
HE official address of Dr. Eleanor Metheny, Southwest 
District Representative on the National Board of Directors, 
is the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. A printing error on the official stationery of the Asso- 
ciation gives the incorrect address as the University of Cali 
fornia. 
Attention 
HE attention of members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. is called to 
several features in this issue of the Journal that need their 
areful attention. These are the messages from President Wil 
liam L. Hughes, and the Divisional Vice-Presidents, the per- 
f Standing and President's Committees for 1944-45, 
and the article on the new membership quota plan. 


American Education Week : 

HE A.A.H.P.E.R. is participating in American Education 

Week scheduled for November 5-11. A small brochure, 
1 Bill of Rights for Children and Youth in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, will have nation-wide distribution. 
It presents the platform of the Association. 

Personnel in November Journal 

AMES and addresses of all members of the Representative 

Assembly, district officers, state presidents, and other 
members of official groups will be published in the November 
issue of the Journal 

White House Conference 

WO hundred women leaders met in the East Room of the 

White House on June 14 to discuss methods of having 
women represented in international conferences. The necessity 
f working together to select qualified candidates and to keep 
their names constantly before the public was stressed by all 
speakers. Among the speakers were Representative Margaret 
Smith who stressed the “tremendous responsibility that accom- 
panies the honor of representing women in public positions.” 
Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid discussed the utilization of women in 
iigher offices because they are untapped sources for such posi- 
tions and have abilities for serving. Judge Lucy Haworth said 
‘We must not be hampered in our aim by tradition, timidity, 
yr taboo.” 

Quite unique was the fact that male observers were in at- 
tendance from the President’s staff, every cabinet department, 
ind five independent agencies and establishments. Dr. Charl 
O. Williams of the N.E.A., who arranged the conference and 
presided with Mrs. Roosevelt in opening and closing it, did a 
splendid job in keeping the attention of the conference on its 
single objective—to share in postwar policy making. Dr. Anna 
Espenschade, Chairman, N.S.W.A., and Miss Bess Exton, Con- 
sultant in Health Education, A.A.H.P.E.R., and Dr. Dorothy 
Nyswander, Vice-President, Health Education, representing our 
Association, were invited to attend the conference. 





News from the + 
« Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly 
Williamsport Public Schools, Williamsport, Pa 

Officers for the National Therapeutic Section, elected at the 
ational conference in New York in April are: Chairman 
Elect—Caroline Sinclair, Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; Secretary—LeRoy Sparts, Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the Battle Creek Public 
Schools of Michigan. 

New officers for the Eastern District were also elected this 
spring. Chairman is Ivaclaire Howland, New York State 
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Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y.; Chairman-Elect is Margaret 
-aulding, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and the 
Secretary is Jean Tenney, University of Maryland, Colleg: 
Park, Md. 

Miss Estelle Gilman, formerly a teacher of corrective physica 
education is now associated with the Medical Department of 
North American Aviation of Inglewood, California. She ha 
developed a physical education program as part of the effort t 
combat absenteeism among the women workers. Particular] 
successful has been her approach to the problem of dysmenor 
rhea which ranks very high among the causes of absenteeism 
Miss Gilman has worked closely with Dr. Billig and has use: 
his stretching exercises with a high percentage of cures. Thi 
program is being copied and adopted in other war industries i: 
California. Miss Gilman has a film which she uses extensivel 
for instructional purposes. (Refer to article in this issue). 

Miss Katherine Wells, who is in charge of corrective phys 
cal education at Wellesley College has addressed three meetin 
of the Massachusetts Physiotherapy Association. The purposs 
of her talks was to acquaint the physiotherapists with the r 
cent research carried on by the physical education professior 
in fields of interest to both professions. Miss Wells’ subjects 
were, “Some Studies on Posture of Women,” “Some Studi 
on the Back, Pelvis, and Feet,” and “Some Studies on the Gait 
and Postural Relationships in Walking.” 

Miss Ellen Kelly, editor of this column for the past fou: 
years, starts this fall the development of a posture program 1 
the grade and high schools of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. This 
proposed program will be carried out by the physical educatior 
teachers in the various schools in close cooperation with al! 
school personnel for health and instruction, under Miss Kelly’s 
supervision. This program is of interest because it makes body 
mechanics instruction and correction available to all childre: 
in the community at the ages where incipient defects can be 
letected early and in many cases be prevented. The program is 
also of interest because it is backed by the County Cripple: 
Children’s Society, and reflects community-wide interest in tl 
problem. Miss Kelly has also been reappointed the representa 
tive of the American Physiotherapy Association to the Amer 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreatior 
for the coming year. 

With the opening of the fall school term, many new programs 
of therapeutics will be inaugurated. Won't you write in briefl 
about these programs so that readers of this column may f 
encouraged and challenged to meet similar problems in thei 
own communities ? 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 

















By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y 

From the Chairman’s Annual Report come the follow1 
items : 

The Visual Aids Committee has previewed and evaluat 
films in the field of sports for women and has aided in t 
establishment of two Cooperative Preview Committees 
northern and in southern California during the past year. 1 
Section’s films have been placed with Bell and Howell ( 
1801 Larchmont, Chicago 13, Illinois, for distribution. Inf 
mation on films has been widely distributed through the Jour 
(Jan., 1944), Educational Screen, and NSWA newsletters 

The Research Committee has published the tentative stat 
ards of performance for high school girls, based on data fré 
87 high schools and 20,021 girls. (Refer to the Journal, Oct 
ber, 1943, and Education for Victory, October 15, 1943.) Th 
performance levels were described, demonstrated, and discuss 
at each of the Regional Institutes on Physical Fitness c« 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Education last year. This proje 
was sponsored by this Section at the request of the U. 
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Office of Education. 

The Inter-American Relations Committee has completed the 
translation of the basketball rules into Spanish and has sent 
the manuscript to South America for publication and distribu 
tion. 

The Publications Committee has edited and published a hand 
0k, Group Games for High Schools, Colleges, and Recrea- 


tional Groups, which is on sale at the Washington office for 


* 


Performance levels for high school girls, from the report by 
the Research Committee, were ably demonstrated at the New 
York Conference in a mass testing program headed by Mariot 
Purbeck of Hackensack, N. J. During the Section program a 
panel discussion, “Women’s Athletics in War and Peace,’ was 
carried on by leaders from industry, the armed forces, and 
schools. General agreement as to our objectives and means 
for attaining them was climaxed by Lt. (jg) Alice Schriver 
ff the WAVES who announced that the Navy had officially 
idopted the N.S.W.A. pamphlet, Desirable Practices in Ath- 
, » Girls and Women, for the women under its jurisdi 
the Rules and Editorial Board meeting a request was 
nade that all guides be purchased through the Washington 
ffice in future and not from A. S. Barnes Co 


Future Publication Schedule for All Guides 


Pith ( od 
jasketball WR45 
Field Hox key Lacross -FL45 
Winter Sports and Outing 

Activities 
soccer Speedball 


.WO045-47 
. 5846-48 
\quatics \ 045-47 
Badminton B48 
Softball-Volleyball SV 45-47 
Individual Sport: ... LS46-48 


ecreational Games and Sports RS46-48 


, 
\ 


Guides Published July 1, 1944 
asketball W B44 
‘ield Hockey- Lacross« FL44 
Soccer-Speedball SS44 
Recreational Games and Sports RS44-46 
Vote The Basketball Guide will be published yearly 
ther guides will be published in alternate years. 
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By Grace Jones 
Summit Public Schools 
Summit, New Jersey 


President’s Message To Members 

Greetings Colleagues: 

During the past two years we have been faced with shortages 
‘t every description—personnel, medical, dental and nursing as 
sistance, supplies and equipment. Gas rationing and travel re- 
trictions as well as numerous other problems have confronted 
is. There have been increased demands for more; yet we have 
ess with which to work. However, we have struggled to main 
in our programs and to keep them moving forward. Why 
ot? Our great problems are insignificant when we pause to 
msider what our fighting men face on the world-wide battle 
ronts. They surge forward under inconceivable handicaps. 
Ve cannot and will not bog down. 

Our duty in the fields of health, physical education, and 
ecreation is to see that all of our children and youth enjoy the 


est health and are in top physical condition. They should be 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Physical education and Springfield College lost a most 
ardent advocate with the passing of Lewis Warren on 
July 11. Lewis Allen had spent his life in physically 
conditioning men. He himself was a fine example of 
clean, wholesome living. He considered the human 
body a temple of God and devoted his efforts to making 
it worthy of its noble heritage. 

He was 78 years old and had spent most of his lite 
in Hartford. He graduated from Springfield College with 
the class of 1888, one of the first students in physical 
raining 

He served as physical director of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Rochester, New York, prior to going to Hartford 
1893 to become physical director of the yz. A. 
that city. He apacity and 
resigned to become physical director of the Hartford 
Public High School, which position he held until 1919, 


when he entered the field of individual corrective train- 


served for ten years in this 


ing, and continued in this work until the 


ork time of his 
Draper 


, : 
death.—Gceorge O 














ht in every respect 
Large numbers 
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We are past 


pace are set 
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Immediate and 
day. 

times of 
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Eastern District Association Section Officers, 1944-45 
Phy 1 bd 1) soy 


sical fLducation L/ivtsto 


\DMINISTRATIVE DIRECTORS 
Chairman—E« 
Physical 


ar Bredbenner, Director 

ducation, Ithaca, N. Y 

Chairman-Elect—Herbert S. Herzog, 
Education, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Estella G. Cuddy, Supervisor of PI 
cation, New Britain, Conn 

Secretary-Elect—Howard Westcott, Supervisor 
Education, Schenectady, N. Y 


\ DMINISTRATIVI 


ig 
. 
Director 


Secretary 


MEASUREMENTS 
Chairman—Ellis H. Champlin, State Education Depar 
Albany, N. Y 
Chairman-Elect—Ivalclare §S 
College, Cortland, N. \ 
Secretary—Millard Rogers, Syracuse | 
N. Y. 
COLLEGE ANB UNIVERSITY PHysICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
Chairman—John Harmon, Boston University, Boston, Mas 


Secretary—Eli Marsh, Amherst College Amherst, Mass 
DANCI 


Howland, 


state 


Chairman—Ruth Alexander, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman-Elect—Elizabeth 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Secretary—Patricia Urna, Wheaton College, No 


Whitney, 





INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS: 
Chairman—John Ferguson, C. C. N. Y., New York City 
Secretary—Archie Hall, North Syracuse, N. Y. 

MeEN’s ATHLETICS: 


Chairman—James Culberson, School Department, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
Secretary—A. R. Winters, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 
Chairman—Patricia Moseley, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Secretary—L. Selina Smith, Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
i, oo - 
PuBLic SCHOOLS: 
Chairman—Dr. C. B. Lewis, Board of Education, Provid- 
ence, R. I. 
Chairman-Elect—Richard F. Hayes, Board of Education, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Secretary—Herbert Walker, Board of Education, Hartford, 
Conn 
RESEARCH : 
Chairman—Fred Foertsch, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Chairman-Elect—Gilbert Loebs, Colby College, Waterville, 
Me. 

Secretary—Howard Westcott, Public Schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


TEACHER TRAINING: 
Chairman—Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Secretary—Eleanor Snell, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. 
WoMEN’s ATHLETICS 
Chairman—Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 
Chairman-Elect— Marion Purbeck, Public Schools, Hack n 
sack, N. is 
Secretary—Gertrude Swift, High School, Westfield, N. J. 
STUDENTS To be announced. 
Health. Division 
[ HERAPEUTICS 
Chairman—lIvalclare S. Howland, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Chairman-Elect—Margaret Paulding, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Secretary—Jean Tenney, University of Maryland, Col 
lege Park, Md. 
HEALTH AND NUTRITION: 
Chairman—Melva B. Bakkie, Nutrition Division, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C 
Secretary—To be announced. 
SCHOOL DENTISTS AND DENTAL HYGIENISTs: 
Chairman—Powell C. Carrel, D.D.S., Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary—To be announced. 
SAFETY: 
Chairman—Philip G. Lewis, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Chairman-Elect—Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Secretary—Margaret Clark, State Teachers College, Mont 
clair, N. J. 
Secretary-Elect—William Bowers, High School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 
ScHOOL NURSES 
Chairman—Virginia Krisner, Public Schools, Floral Park, 
Lf Bi. ¥. 
Chairman-Elect—Janet Brown, 472 Gramatan Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Secretary—Annie W. Collins, 1239 Morrow St., Pitts- 
burgh, 21, Pa. 
Recreation Division 
CAMPING 
Chairman—William Grimshaw, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y 


392 


Chairman-Elect—Foy Welch, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miriam Whittemore, Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

RECREATION : 

Chairman—Harriet G. McCormick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary—Cecil W. Morgan, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 


IOWA .. Jal Pica ada diner oe Pual ane teed oe By Noel Petree 
One boys’ and one girls’ physical education leader have been 
appointed in each county of the state. The function of these 
leaders is to stimulate interest in the improvement of the 
physical education program and to assist county superintend- 
ents with the organization of demonstration and discussion 
meetings for teachers and administrators. Through the work 
of these people, sixty counties of the state have either held or 
participated in county-wide physical education meetings. 

The Iowa State High School Girls’ Athletic Association 1s 
approved and sponsored by the Women’s Section of the lowa 
Physical Education Association. This organization offers a 
broad program of athletics, and works to promote interest and 
participation in many forms of sports, dance, aquatics, and 
other educational activities. It offers wide opportunities tor 
leadership to each girl as well as opportunities for the devel 
opment of the unskilled player. 

Well over one hundred Iowa High Schools are members ot 
the I.S.H.S.G.A.A. and, in the past school year, approximatel) 
three hundred girls earned the State Award. To earn this 
award a girl must have one thousand points earned by th« 
state point system or an approved local point system. Thi 
association promotes Playdays and Leadership Conferences and 
makes every attempt to organize a program which will con 
tribute to the all-round development of high school girls 

The Executive Committee for the state G.A.A. is composed 
of the following members: President—Sue Olney, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer—Agnes Best, 
University High School, Iowa City; Extension Chairman- 
Deone Gibson, Davenport High School, Davenport; Playday 
Chairman—Rosalind Nelson, McKinley High School, Cedar 
Rapids; Newsletter Editor—Ruth Zieke, Roosevelt, Ceda: 
Rapids. 


MISSOURI By R. L. Pigott 

During the past year, Central High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, had a Square Dance Club with a membership of 100 
boys and girls, which met once a week on Monday evenings 
The Club was sponsored by Miss Madelein McDonald and 
Miss Verna Zimmerman, physical education instructors, but 
was entirely a student organization and it developed its own 
allers. 

Two objectives were kept in mind by the students: 

1. To have fun themselves and they certainly have had it as 
evidenced by the fact that their good times were so wide 
spread and their dancing so much fun that every student in 
Central wanted to become a member. The membership of the 
Club was first open to all students, but was closed after the 
first meeting when so many responded. This year the club will 
sponsor weekly dances for all students. 

2. The Club pledged itself to teach others to dance and to 
give help to any group that desires it. With this idea in mind, 
many performances and teaching demonstrations were give! 
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throughout the state, especially in northwest Missouri. 

Another project was the assignment of members of the Club 
to various schools in the city who desired help in their dance 
programs. Also, assistance was given to the Muchenberger 
Recreation Center. Many students developed into excellent 
teachers and callers. 

The scarcity of life guards has been a source of great con- 
cern to owners of pools and camps for some time. In order 
to help provide people who are equipped to help give instruc- 
tion in swimming, an instructor’s course was designed and 
started for Junior and Senior Lifesavers in St. Louis. Com- 
modore John Flint who is the Red Cross Chapter Representa- 
tive for this region gave the course to about 28 high school 
students who had passed Junior or Senior Lifesaving. The 
course included fifteen hours of instruction in how to teach 
and fifteen hours spent in apprenticing under a qualified water 
safety instructor. At the end of the entire course these stu- 
dents were eligible to be assistant life guards. 

Swimming is required for both boys and girls in two St 
Louis high schools now. For some time the physical educa 
tion teachers have wanted to make it compulsory for every 
boy and girl to learn to swim during their high school careers, 
but it was a little difficult to put the plan in operat:on. This 
was made comparatively easy, however, when the government 
brought out the physical fitness program, and strongly w ged 
that swimming be required. 

The success of the recently opened “Tiger Den” a teen-age 
club for pupils of Westport High School, Kansas City, has 
given impetus to proposals in other districts in Kansas City 
for similar clubs. 

Westport students originated the idea, and through its com 
munity council obtained their room. The pupils donned overt 
ills, cleaned up the place, and painted it, and art students 
painted murals on the walls. The club was made possible 
through the cooperation of merchants of the area. 

Membership in the club is open to any teen-age boy or girl 
in the area who abides by the rules. The club is open from 
4 to 7 on Mondays and Tuesdays, from 8 to 1 on Friday 
nights, and from 8 to 12 on Saturday nights 
supervision at all times 


It is under adult 


As one effort: to set up wholesome recreation centers for 
teen-agers the Division of Recreation of the St. Louis Board of 
Education has opened thirty buildings with plans to open 
twenty more as rapidly as possible. A few of these centers 
ire of the general community center type, while the majority 
ire of the athletic center type catering to boys 12 years of 
ige and over. Two centers are afternoon centers for girls’ 
volleyball, and two of the centers are open for teen-age danc 
ing one night a week. At the present time approximatel 
+000 boys and girls are being taken care of in these centers 

By operating eight nursery schools and fourteen school-agi 
hildren’s centers six days a week from 7 a.m. to 6 p.M., th 
public schools of Kansas City are making it possible for 360 
vomen to participate in work vital to the war effort with 
peace of mind and security, and for 542 children to be spared 
the physical and emotional danger associated with inadequat 
supervision and homes full of stress and strain. More than 
1.500 different children have been served since the beginning 
f the project in May, 1943. 

\bout 3,000 young people each week in Kansas City enjoy 
the evening recreation facilities provided in school buildings 
by the City Welfare Department under the direction of Les 
Warren. In most cases the chief supervisor of each of the 
ight school centers is the regular building principal, and 
ther staff members are drawn from the ranks of public school 
eachers. Young people over twelve are provided some instruc 
ion in and plenty of opportunity for wholesome forms of rec- 

ation. In addition, a class in sports and physical fitness is 
eing conducted three nights a week at the junior college. 
he city also helps to maintain three youth clubs and three 
mmunity centers on a year-round basis. 

The open-air program, a health service in Kansas City since 
14, today includes twenty-four rooms, housed in twelve build- 
gs in different parts of the city, and enrolling 520 pupils. 

Children with chronic bronchitis, heart disease, nervousness, 
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over-fatigue, and other physical conditions which are difficult 
to adjust to the regular classroom are eligible. At the present 
time over five hundred children are benefiting from this pro 
vision for individual needs. In addition to regular classroom 
work the children enjoy rest periods, special lunches, and modi 
fied physical education. Contrary to the general conception, 
the rooms are not cold, but have an average temperature 0! 
sixty-eight degrees with a circulation of fresh air from open 
windows. The children are weighed and temperatures take 
weekly. 

The physician examines each child at least twice yearly wit! 
the parent present. The children are admitted and released by 
the examining physician and remain only as long as deemed 
necessary. Requests for this service are referred to the health 
and physical education departinent. This service is financed 
jointly by the War Chest, the Kansas City Tuberculosis So 
ciety, and the Board of Education 

Kansas City’s safety record, insofar as it applies to childres 
of elementary and junior high school age, is a source of real 
satisfaction. Of especial significance is the fact that the last 
school year is the eighth consecutive one in which there was 
no fatal traffic injury to a child on his way to or from school 
Only by the continued vigilance of school safety patrols, school 
pupils, and automobile drivers can this splendid record b 
maintained 

There has also been a marked reduction in the total numbe 
of motor vehicle fatalities in the age 
teen. The figures by five-year periods are as follows 

61, 1929-33—41, 1934-38—23, 1939-43—12. 

Che Officers’ Training Corps of Marshall High School was 
ganized in 1943, under the direction of Coach William H 
Lyon, director of physical education. 


group from five to four 
1924-28 


It has proved so popula 
that it has become a permanent organization, meeting in two 
months, usually in February and March. The primary purpose 
of the Corps is to train a group of boys in military proced 


| 
ure, so that they may, in turn, lead the other boys in phys 
ical education. Another purpose of the Corps is to train boys 


for the armed services. The organization patterned afte: 
the army, having a captain in command. There are two pla 
Other officers 


ire mess sergeant, staff sergeant, line sergeant, and corporals 


toons, each having a lieutenant and a sergeant 


The officers 


attendance 


obtain their rank by point system, as follows 
10 points, special duties—10 points, letters to ser 
ice men—l1 point. 

Special duties pertain to activities promoted by the Corps 
for example, blood bank, collection of radios to send to th 
irmy, help in salvage drives, et 


Points are retained frot 


vear to year. Thus the boys with the most experience and 


who work hardest become the highest officers 


Three times during the school vear in Kansas City, gi! 
irom eight high schools meet at one of them to play togeth 
All girls participating in Sports Day have earned the privileg 
~ representing their schools as a result of their performanct 
in intramural games. The girls from each school play only 
three of the other seven schools, thus providing them an oppo 
tunity to watch girls from other schools participate in sport: 
activities and also to visit with girls who are not competing 
it the time. Since eight schools share in the responsibility for 
Sports Day, each can entertain the girls only once in eve! 
two or three years. No championships are determined 
Wholesome competition is a natural desire of modern yout! 
ind the Sports Day provides such competition in basketba!! 
volleyball, hockey, Qualified officials 


supervise the games and fairness in decisions prevents any 


softball, and swimming 
feeling of injustice or discrimination. The social values 
the Sports Day are innumerable. Girls from all parts 
city meet and find that they have much in common 
sult of such experiences, friendships are made, there 
understanding and greater appreciation of each othe: 
girls are afforded an opportunity to see other parts 
and other school systems. 

Increased interest in girls’ physical activities hi 
by the counselors, administrators, members 


Education, parents and many others who 











Sports Days. Group singing, specialty numbers, and various 
types of entertainment make the luncheon a happy, friendly 
event with which to end the Sports Day. 

In one week, in Kansas City, over eight thousand members 
of the public saw programs of physical education activities 
in one senior high school, two junior high schools, and one 
elementary school. The activities which included rhythmical 
numbers, tumbling, pyramid building, and self-testing activi 
ties were performed by approximately fifteen hundred children. 
Kansas City considers high school gymnasium shows and ele- 
mentary school programs the finest means of familiarizing the 
public with the aims and achievements of a good physical edu 
cation program. 

How children progress from the first grade through the high 
school in self-testing activities, game skills and rhythms, e3sen- 
tial parts of a physical education program, have been demon- 
strated to the Kansas City school personnel. Such visualiza 
| 


tion of the curriculum has proved very helpful to the many 


teachers who attended the demonstrations. The activities were 
planned cooperatively by the elementary classroom principals, 
teachers, and members of the health and physical education 
staff. All activities shown by the children were taught to them 


by classroom teachers in their daily physical education periods, 


with the help of special assistants in the department 


MINNESOTA By Mercedes Gugisberg 
In May the Minnesota Association published the first num 
ber of its Newslett vhich is planned as a regular service to 


t 


le members. 

The Research Committee has for the past year been attempt- 
I f physical and health education 
in the schools of Minnesota with special emphasis on the effect 


ing to determine th Status 


1e War on these programs. The questionnaire method was 
ised. The material was sent out and approximately 40 pet 
ent of it has been returned. It is hoped that in the neat 
he members of the Association can be given some ot 


1 1 
t 


rial and thus get a picture of what is happening 





roughout the state The personnel of the committee is as 
llows: W. P. Cushman, Mankato T. C.; H. J. Erickson, 
Bemidji T. C.; Helen Fabricius, St. Cloud T. (¢ Elizabeth 
Graybeal, Duluth T. C.; H. Loy, Moorhead T. C.; Wayn 
Slocum, White Bear; Jean Talbot, Winona T. C.; L. A 
Keller, University of Minnesota, chairman 


The Program Committee is planning for the arrangement 
our section of the M.E.A. program for Oct. 26-27. W 
expect to have speakers that will deal with various phases ol 


the programs of health, physical education, and recreation 

sur public schools. Without question, postwar planning will 
receive considerable attention in these discussions. A luncheo 
s being planned for Thursday, October 26, at which time wi 


expect to have addresses by outstanding speakers. The men 
bers of this committee are: Physical Education—Myrtle Hunt 
Bemidji; Robert Hurst, Virginia; Mercedes Nelson, Minn 
ipolis; Joe Nowothy, St. Paul, chairman; Health—Hazel Chap 
man, Minneapolis; Eloise Yaeger, Minneapolis, chairman; 
Recreation—Glen Barnum, Bemidji; Charlotte Fosberg, Minn 
apolis; Florence Owens, Duluth, chairman. The general chair 
man of the Program Committee is A. F. Brainer, St. Cloud 


Che Standards Committee has been preparing a list of stand 
irds. Those in physical education are near completion but 
those in health and recreation are still in the embryonic stag¢ 
W. P. Cushman, Mankato T. C.; Harold K. Jack; State De 
partment of Education; Tom Pfaender, New Ulm; Anna Wein, 
Rochester; Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato T. C., chairman, arte 
members of this committee. 

The Publicity Committee has begun work on a_ bulletin, 
Publicity for Health Education, Physical Education, and Re 
reation.” The objectives of such a publication are to discuss 
values of publicity, types or means of publicity, and principles 

follow. It seems now that another function has been added 
to this committee—the publication of a newsletter. Committe 
members are Don Cramblit, Mapleton; Mrs. Mildred Snow 
berg, Minneapolis; Harold K. Jack, State Department of Edu 
ation; Loretta Leary, St. Paul; Hattie Rosentreter, Willmar; 









Rocelia Rud, Crookston; Paul Schmidt, Rochester; Hele: 
Starr, University; Gladys Swanson, College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth; Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato T. C., chairman. 

The Girls’ Professional Problems Committee has revised the 
G.A.A. Handbook which was distributed several years ag 
through the State Department of Education. Patricia Garletz 
of Hamline is the chairman. 


The following schools report the expansion of the physica 
education program to include 11th and 12th grades and more 
emphasis in the elementary schools: Buffalo, Winona, Thief 
River Falls, Sleepy Eye, Mankato, Detroit Lakes, St. Paul 
Bemidji. 

Also, these schools report expansion to a_ five-day-a-weel 
schedule: Buffalo, Winnebago, Mankato, Detroit Lakes, Haw 
ley, New York Mills 

Bemidji Teachers College has expanded its physical edu 
cation program to include all four years. The requirement 
physical education at the Mankato State Teachers College is 
four times a week for two years. The requirement in physical 
education for girls at St. Olaf College, is three times a week 
for four years 

On April 15 the Minnesota Board of N.S.W.A., its divisiona 
committees, and its sports committees convened at Norris 
Gymnasium, University of Minnesota, for a state-wide meeting 
The Handbook which outlines the functions and responsibili 
ties of the Board and its committees was distributed to al 
members. Certain items of organization were considered. Tw 
by Gertrude Baker on the respons 


bilities of the Board in maintaining standards of participatiot 


iddresses were given, on¢ 


th the rapidly cl 


anging and relatively untrain 
personnel, and the other by Helen Fabricius on the problem 


in sports wi 


which are arising from the use of the federal manual and t!1 
state program. The discussions terminated in outlining c¢ 
tain procedures for the public relations. program for this year 


The meeting closed with a brief review of the progress of th 


work of the Board during the past three years by M reed 


Gugisberg, chairman of the Board and retiring State Repr« 
sentative of N.S.W.A 
\ therapeutic program for students with postural and foot 


| 
defects was started last year in Rochester Senior High School 
The public health nursing service gave the first examinatio1 
the Department of Physical Medicine of the Mayo Clinic gav 


1 


the diagnostic examination, and the members of the 


pnysi 


education department supervised the therapeutic treatments 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
ALABAMA pane Woe By Margaret McCal 

New members on the staff of the Department of Health an 
Physical Education for the eleven weeks’ summer session at 
\labama State College for Women included Miss Mary Rav 
enscroft, instructor in the Department of Health and Physica 
Education, State Teachers College, Livingston, and Dr. Louis 
Kuhl, Director of the Department of Physical Education, Stat 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 

Mr. Robert Zubrod, Assistant Director of First Aid, Wate 
Safety, and Accident Prevention of the Southeastern Area < 
the American Red Cross, conducted the instructor’s course 
swimming at Alabama State College for Women from Ma 
8-12. The preliminary phase of the course was taught by Mi 
Bernice Finger, associate professor in health and physical edu 
cation. 

Officers of the Alabama Association for Health, Physic: 
Education, and Recreation for 1944-45 are: President: M1 
Jeannetta Thomas Land, Professor of Physical Education f 
Women, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
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President-Elect: Dr. Vernon Lapp, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; 
Vice-President: Miss Geneva Myrick, Director of Physical 
Education for Girls, Tallassee High School, Tallassee, Ala- 
bama; Treasurer: Miss Bernice Finger, Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama; Ex-Officio Secretary: Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor, 
Physical and Health Education, State Department of Educa 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama; Membership Chairman: Dr. Mai 
garet McCall, Head, Department of Physical Education, Ala 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Publicity Chairman: Miss 
Emma Dillon, Director of Physical Education, Judson College, 
Marion, Alabama; Member-at-Large: Mr. Robert Turner, Co- 
yrdinator of Recreation, Lanett, Alabama. 

The following from Alabama attended the national conven 
tion of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, Dr. J. R 
Sharman, Dr. Vernon Lapp, Mr. William Battle, and Dr: 
Margaret McCall. 


GEORGIA By Alethea H. Whitney 

\ physical education meeting in the interest of | 
planning for this year was held at Valdosta High School 
Shell, May 8, from 3:00 to 6:30 p.m. 
schools near Valdosta were invited to take part. The aim of 
the meeting was to discuss and demonstrate physical education 
activities of a practical, simple, adaptable, inexpensive type, 
which can be used in school programs in the smaller as well 
as the larger schools. Students from Valdosta High School, 
Sparks-Adel Schools, and Georgia State Women’s College 
were used in the demonstrations. The meeting was directed by 
Leonora Ivey and Ruth Reid of Georgia State Womans Col- 
lege, E. P. Burt of Sparks-Adel Schools, and L. P. Thomas 
§ Valdosta High School. 

Miss Margaret Mantle Stookey, new head of the Physical 
Education Department oi Brenau College, Gainesville, directed 
an Indian Pageant, entitled “The Sun-God Sha-Ka-Ru” as the 
Spring Festival of the college, May 6. Miss Stookey has done 
dance and costume research in all of the countries of Europe 
and in the middle Americas, and had on display during the 
festival her collection of folk peasant costume dolls, one of 
the largest in the country. Over 150 girls took part in the 
performance. 

The Georgia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its spring executive board meeting in 
Athens, May 20. Both the retiring and the new board mem 
bers attended, and plans were made for this year. Dr. A. C. 
Aderholt, of the State Department of Education, was the guest 
of the group at a luncheon, and he discussed the new Georgia 
Progress Board plans for the improvement of educational 
facilities and instruction. 


KENTUCKY . en By Sue Hall 

The Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday, April 12, at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel in Lexington, Kentucky. Miss Mary May Wyman 
presided at this meeting. John Heldman, Jr., of Louisville, 
was elected President; Miss Elizabeth Ferber of Covington, 
President-Elect; and Miss Margaret Sheegog, Louisville, Sec 
retary-Treasurer. 


rogram 


Eighteen or twenty 


Mr. Mark Godman from the State Department of Educatio1 
ind Miss Reba Harris, State Department of Health, were 
present at this meeting. A discussion was held on “What Can 
Be Done to Promote Physical Education in the Schools 
Kentucky ?” 


Committees were organized and plans were set 
up to investigate possibilities of finding a state director of 
physical education. 


LOUISIANA By Jessie Keep 

Louisiana has new certification requirements in the field of 
health and physical education. 
follows: 


These requirements are as 


For all teachers, irrespective of major fields, a minimum of 
ight semester hours in health and physical education; a mini- 
mum of six semester hours in mathematics; a minimum of 
twelve semester hours in science; a minimum of twelve sem- 
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ester hours in English; a minimum of eighteen semester hours 
in professional training; a minimum of twelve in social studies ; 
a minimum of forty-one semester hours in health and physical 
education for teachers of this subject; a minimum :of twelve 
semester hours in health and physical education for elementary 
grade school teachers. 

During the present teacher shortage, many parishes are find 
ing it necessary to have teachers certified who do not have 
the required number of hours in professional training in phys 
ical education. Teachers for this work selected from 
among those of other fields who ar 
the fitness program. 

The curriculum for 
education majors has recently been 


elementary 

Louisiana Institute. he elementary 

course in personal 
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and safety education, 
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many old ones 
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Men physical education majors are not 

education activity courses 

rule 1s for the purpose of nd develop 

ment in sport skills rather than development 

usually found among athletes. 
From Hammond High School, thx 

ceived from Mr. James J. Corbett, Head Coacl 
‘The major problem confronting administrators 11 
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school physical education department is the organization 
motion, and maintenance of a well rounded program 
the individual needs of the pupil. During wartime, 
we find that the basis of these particular needs mt 
enforced with suitable materials, supplementary labor 
ures, and original methods of financing the program 

“When Hammond High School opened its doors to students 
last September, it was found that there would be no inter 
scholastic representation for this school on the football field 
Keeping in mind that competitive sports had previously sup 
ported the entire department, Coach L. E. Burch assumed ths 
responsibility of financing his program with a very definite 
shortage of funds. Burch realized that 300 students had to b« 
supplied with towels, soap, and various other materials and 
therefore, initiated a self-supporting em which was 
ried on in a most successful manner 
was requested to pay ten cents monthly 
With the monthly 
the physical 
ment to wash the towels daily and to take full 


used after taking showers. 
a negro woman was hired by 


of the sanitary and maintenance conditions of tl 
In this system, the student is given a towel af 
presents it to a se] 
has taken a shower 
“With this probl 
lem administered 
with the acquiring 
ties in the program 
“Realizing tl 
department, 
receipts of the 


tion department.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the April meeting of the America 
Professors at Winthrop Colleg 
sisted of two papers on physical educatio 
Frances Cake, director of physical educat 
College, gave a report of her “A 


versity 














Kick m the Breast Stroke.” A paper entitled “The Relation- 
ship Between the Ballad, the Dance Song, and the Folk Dance” 
was presented by Miss Julia H. Post of Winthrop College. 


TEXAS vier ‘ By Dorothy Needham 
Turtle Club, the swimming club of the University of Texas 
Sports Association, used its twenty-fifth anniversary for the 
theme of its annual Aqua Ballet last spring. Turtle Club is 
the oldest sports organization on this campus and it derived 
its name from the not-so-streamlined techniques used by the 
girls when they swam like turtles with their heads out of 
water. There are now twenty members in this group, all of 
iwi have veen chosen on a skill basis. Miss Dorothy Need- 
ham is sponsor of the club and director of the Aqua Ballet. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

One of the most outstanding factors which comes to the 
fore on looking over the folders and programs of the spring 
recitals is the close relationship of a great number of the dances 
to the war and its attendant ills. Perhaps because the dancers 
feel themselves too close to the war itself, the actual subject of 
the conflict is avoided, and emphasis seems to be laid on the 
side of entertainment. It is interesting to speculate whether the 

‘lege and high school students are becoming superficial in 
their approach to the problems of the world or whether they 
ire merely following the general trend of the time towards a 
light treatment of many serious themes. In any event, much 
of the material is of a timely nature, and much of it is similar 
throughout the country. 

* * * 

From Northwestern University in Evanston comes the news 
that the twenty members of Orchesis, directed by Marjorie 
Parkin, climaxed their series of fall and winter programs with 
in Evening of Dance on May 19. 


Their source material was 
lerived from Negro spirituals, dance forms such as the cake- 
walk, early American ballads, a bill board, and impressions of 
the campus. Elizabeth Hayes, director of the University cf 
Utah Dance Group at Salt Lake City, reports that the program 
1§ modern dance included a Dance Demonstration with “Designs 
in Space”, and “Studies in Color.” The Concert Dance sec- 
tion of the program featured such works as “Rhythms of the 
City and the Plains,” and “The Women.” 
* * 

May 19 seems to have been a popular date for the spring 
program this year, and from Bowling Green College in Ken 
tucky comes the word that a program of “Dances of All 
Periods” was presented. The director, Emilie Hartman, writes 
that there were primitive motifs, a pre-classic suite, a French 
ballet, a dance of the Gay Nineties, a peasant dance, and a 
dance depicting “Our Times.” The twenty members of Ar 
chesis of the University of Nebraska performed before an 
audience of over 500 people on April 28 and included in their 
program traditional dance forms, “Episodes” and “Daily Dozens 
for Modern Dancers.” Aileene Lockhart, the director of the 
group, has enclosed a newspaper review which states that 

(dance) has come a long way from the angular gyrations 
interpretive of far-in-the-future worlds.” Stephens College in 
Missouri presented its Modern Dance classes and Orchesis on 
\pril 15. Its program was under the leadership of Mary 
\dair and featured two long works, the first, “Abraham Lin- 
coln Walks at Midnight” from Vachel Lindsay’s poem, and the 
second, “Lieutenant Kije” with music by Prokofieff. 

* * & 

A journey from Denton, Texas, to Fort Worth was under- 
taken by the Dance Group of Texas State College for Women 
and Anne S. Duggan, the director, on April 13. A long and 






interesting-looking program was given before the Council of 
Administrative Women in Education under the sponsorship 
of the National Education Association. Source material was 
derived from religious works, the spoken word, the theater, 
dance suites, folk dances, and Negro spirituals. The Univer 
sity of Indiana Dance Workshop presented its second annual 
modern dance convocation as a part of the University’s regula: 
series on April 4. Jane Fox, the director, reports that th 
program consisted of a “Mardi Gras,” “Campus Day by Day,” 
“Color in Movement,” a theme which is sweeping the country 
these days, and “Moments in Dance Evolution,” another them: 
which is very popular on the Campus Modern Dance Hit Pai 
ade. An interesting sidelight is that the Dance Workshop, al 
though extracurricular in its status, row receives academic 
credit at the University. 
* + 

During the celebration for May Day and Mother’s Day, ih: 
State College of Washington at Pullman presented its Orchesis 
Dance Group. The highlight of the program was the use of 
the ever-popular George Gershwin’s “An American in Paris.” 
The Dance Group and Faye Knox, the leader, laid the scene in 
Paris, 1940, and gave an American’s reaction. to the tragi 
fall of France. Other dances included gavottes, polkas, native 
jive, and “Pale Drummer” which was repeated from last year's 
program by popular request. Wayne University Workshop, 
under the direction of Ruth Murray, gave eight public per 
formances during the year, and culminated its activities with 
a program on May 20, which included the Junior Dance Group 
under the leadership of Julia Sanford. The two main attractions 
of the program were a “Dance Cycle,” using the poems ot 
Carl Sandburg and “Tremendous Trifles of 1944.” The Dance 
Workshop danced the waltz in a production of the “Gypsy 
Baron” in Detroit during the season. 

« * * 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute writes of the establish- 
ment of a Dance Major in the Fine Arts Department -undet 
the direction of Evelyn Lockman. Ted Shawn recently was a 
guest on the campus in a lecture-concert and taught a lesson 
to the dance classes. For the Camellia Pageant in January, 
the group produced “Old New Orleans,” and later they perform 
ed “Legend of the East.” May 13 was the date of the 
spring program of the State Teachers College at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. In addition to an opening dance in which each 
member of the group introduced herself, the program included 
such timely items as “Travel Talk on Porters,” “The Dance of 
the Ration Stamps,” and “Dance of Freedom.” Claudia Moore, 
sponsor of the group, danced a number of solos in the program 
and appeared in a “Woman in Politics,” which the group 
presented before the Wisconsin State Convention of the Ameri 
can Association of University Women. Incidently, Miss Moore 
will change the scene of her dance activities this fall from 
Wisconsin to the University of Colorado. 

* * a 

Turning to the dance activities of those schools and colleges 
and summer schools which function during the summer months 
even in this time of war and transportation difficulties, we 
find that Martha Graham was again at Bennington College 
with her group. Miss Graham, whose Guggenheim Fellowship 
has been extended for another year, gave a concert in Benning 
ton in July, and is now working on three new works. Louis 
Horst was also on the staff of the college this summer as 
Artist in Residence. The college dance group, under the joint 
direction of Martha Hill and William Bales, presented Dane: 
Workshops on April 15 and again on June 24 and 25. A great 
variety of subject matter made up the programs, including 
much Americana, Biblical themes, and abstract movement. The 
Senior Dance Project was featured in one of the Workshops, 
and on April 22, the college presented Jane Dudley, Sophie 
Maslow, and William Bales in concert. 

* * * 

The editor of this column would like to have more items of 
interest of high school origin and more news from everyone 
in the field of dance education. Suggestions for articles on all 
topics of interest to dancers and educators will be extremely 
welcome. 
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Music and Physical Education 


HYTHM and meter are characteristic of motion. Man 

works preferably in rhythm and from primitive to modern 
times certain sounds have accompanied the rhythmic work. 
The human voice is one of the means of rhythmic accompani- 
ment and is exemplified in the work of sailors, boat crews, 
railroad section crews and others to add rhythmic swing to 
their labor. Rhythmic movements apparently need some form 
of sound accompaniment. Movement and sound have within 
them the same dynamic forces. 

It is commonly observed that all children do not have the 
same appreciation of rhythm and that individuals vary in 
ability to receive and to express rhythm. Power to perceive 
and reproduce may be improved by cultivation. Children fail 
ing to march or sing in time with others will be few when 
rhythmic instruction is given. 

Music adds an emotional drive to physical education activi- 
ties and increases its enjoyment. Good music, adapted to in- 
structional needs, is an important element in the success of 
most exercises involving rhythm. The successful teacher of 
physical education in the elementary and secondary schools 
should have a working knowledge of music and the proper 
use of various types of music and musical accompaniment in 
the teaching program 

Folk dances, fundamental steps, rhythmic conditioning and 
developmental exercises, country dances, clog and character 
dances, may be performed with various means of accompani- 
ment, such as piano, phonograph, drums, cymbals, morrocos, 
tambourine, voice, and sticks. The teacher may hum or sing 
the tune, or a portion of the class then not exercising may 
furnish the vocal accompaniment for the remainder of the 
class 

Chere is a stimulation of the mental states of joy, happiness, 
and buoyancy resulting from the use of good and appropriate 
music in the physical education program. 

W. K. Strerr, 
Cincinnatt Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Team Selection in the Junior High School 
JN former years, girls’ play teams in the junior high school 
physical education classes were usually made up of the out- 
standing players in each group. These were pitted against 
similar teams in other classes, so that the same girls were 
constantly playing championship matches while the majority 


of the girls served merely as spectators. There were many 
objections to this system: 1) the same girls are likely to 
excel in all the major sports—volleyball, basketball, basebail, 
and soccer—with the result that these few became overdevel- 


oped and overexercised at the expense of the non-playing girls; 
) 


) ninety-five per cent of the girls had no opportunity to play 


on the school teams, and were relegated permanently to the 
position of mere spectators; 3) adolescent girls of junior high 
school age are very likely to develop inferiority or superiority 
complexes in direct proportion to their athletic ability and their 
popularity with other students. Of course, the main objection 


to the system is that all the girls do not have an equal oppor- 
f teams. 


tunity to become members « 

Here at Arrowview, and also at many other schools, a dif 

rent system of team selection is now in use. The newet 
plan has as its chief objective equal opportunities for all. The 
teacher selects all teams in all classes, with a view towards 
distributing playing ability evenly among the different teams 
Whether a student is an outstanding player or not, if she does 


her best, she is given athletic “points” which count towards 
her Arrowview letter “A” the most highly coveted award in 
the school, including good citizenship, high scholastic record, 


an almost perfect attendance record, and sportsmanlike partici- 
pation in sports. By this method of awarding honors students 
are not made conscious of their lack of outstanding athletic 
ability, but are allowed to participate in all sports, regardless 
of ability. 

Also, this system prevents students from developing the in- 
feriority attitude, so common among adolescents who realize 
and resent their physical inadequacies. In fact, in our school 
we had previously noted that many girls were reluctant to 
race, play games, or participate in athletics in any way. When 
quizzed, they all gave the same answer: “Oh, I’m not any 
good at sports and games. Anyone can outrun me. I always 
lose.” 

With this mental attitude, they were hopelessly defeated 
even before they started. Unfortunately, students thus handi- 
capped often go through life with the feeling, “I’m just not 
good in games and sports,” and consequently, they fail to 
grow into the robust, well rounded personalities that we like to 
associate with American womanhood, 

The newer method of team selection is also advantageous 
because it allows all the girls to develop versatility in the field 
of sports. Since every girl knows in advance that she will 
play on some team in every scheduled sport, she will make a 
real effort to become skilled in that sport. If a strong player, 
she will help the weaker ones to learn the fine points of the 
game. And if she is the “weak sister” of the team, she will 
work all the harder to bring honor to herself and to her group 

Moreover, the dangerous cliques of the junior high school 
are largely eliminated in the newer system. It has been out 
experience that often the same girls played on the class teams 
during all of their three years in school. It was inconceivable 
that a baseball team could exist, for instance, unless Sally was 
the pitcher, and Eunice the catcher, etc. But by breaking up 
these set teams and evening up the talents, we have not only 
broken down these undesirable cliques but we have also created 
a more democratic feeling of friendship among the girls in our 
gym classes. Competition is keener because the girls now un 


derstand that no one girl has a certain player position “sewed 


up” in advance. Also, as the teams are evenly matched, th 
players get more real thrill and joy out of playing the gam 

Because every student is required to enter a specified number 
of games out of a total in each seasonal sport, she learns the 
games as a participant, not just as a spectator, and thus in 
reases her interest in sports. This is particularly desirabl 


as a cCarry-Over into adult life, when she will need active pai 
t 


cipation in order to maintain a strong and healthy body 

Here at Arrowview, students are selected for teams durin 
the week that they are drilling in that particular sport. Ea 
student is allowed to state his own preference of position t 
be played, and these preferences are taken into considerativ! 
when the teacher makes the final team assignments. If a clas 
has an enrollment of 24 or more, there may be as many a 
four teams. The tournament gets under way by matchin; 
Teams 1 and 2 against each other. For instance, the 7AI1 
play the 7A2’s, and the 7A3’s play the 7A4’s. The winner 
the first match plays the winner of the second match, etc., 1 
what is usually termed a Consolation-Elimination Tournament 


This plan of competition enables every team to play at least 


two games, each game ending when the bell rings at the clo 
of the class period. Each tournament series terminates wit 
one team winning two out of three games. After the cla 
games have been completed, interclass games are scheduled 
order to determine the 7th-, 8th-, and 9th-grade champions 
the school. 

Contrary to the practice prevailing in many junior hi: 
schools, the captains as well as the teams are chosen direct 
by the instructor. Selection is based upon the student's reco 
in attendance, shower-taking, number of days usually excus¢ 
conduct, and dress. Also considered are the student’s enthu 
asm for class participation and her ability as a leader. F 
each new series played, the instructor chooses new captai 
thus spreading opportunities for the demonstration and dev 
opment of leadership. 

Although this somewhat rigid program is in force dur1! 
regular class periods, on school playdays the bars are let dow 
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and students are permitted to make up teams from groups of 
outstanding players on their own grade level. This widely di- 
vergent method is used in order to stimulate hard and fast 
competition, and to reassure the students that they are not be- 
ing thwarted in their desire to select their own teams. On the 
whole, this system works out very satisfactorily both for 
teacher and students, and we expect to use it, with modifica- 
tions, until we can devise something better. 

ELEANOR TAYLOR, 

Arrowview Junior High School, 

San Bernardino, California. 


Hornussen 

HEN the fields and Alpine pastures in Switzerland have 

been shorn of their last grass in early autumn the Hor- 
nussen or Hornet players, with wheelbarrow piled high with 
their paraphernalia, appear on the scene. This sport combines 
features of golf, cricket, tennis, and baseball. Its name is de- 
rived from “hornet,” the connection lying in the buzzing sound 
made by the wooden disc or puck as it goes flying through 
the air. 

Chere are, of course, two teams, composed of men and youths 
of all ages, one side batting, the other fielding. The batters, 
each of whom is allowed three drives, are called “strikers” and 
the fielders are called “killers.” Each team usually has 22 
players but this number may be varied 


‘Photo courtesy Max Kettel, Geneva, Switzerland) 


\t one end of the pitch a wooden or iron tee about a foot 
1 eighteen inches high is erected with a guide. rail gently 
sloping up to it from the ground behind. The field is marked 
out beginning a hundred yards from the tee. The puck, which 
inches in diameter and one inch thick, is stuck 

to the tee with a little clay, and then the first batter takes 
his stance. He wields an ash-wood club, ten or twelve feet 


? 


is about 2 


long and surprisingly flexible, and with this he addresses the 
puck in the manner of a golfer. He swings the club around 
his head in a complete circle and hits the puck. Immediately 
the fielders come into action. They stand in single file some 
distance apart near the other end of the field, each being sup 
plied with a large, flat wooden “shovel.” With this they tr) 
to “kill” the puck before it reaches the ground. Should one 
if them succec should the puck leave the fairway thre¢ 
times in succession, the respective batter is out; if the hornet 
the course untouched, the batter scores a point for 
When the batting side is all out, the score for the 
innings is totaled up and the fielding side goes in. Three um- 


lands on 


his side 


pires officiate for each team. 
\ good batter can send the hornet a distance of from two 
three hundred yards, and as it generally rises from twenty 


to thirty feet from the ground, the fielders have to be on the 
alert if they want to kill it. A great deal of judgment and 
timing is necessary in this operation. Sometimes the fielders 
have to run forward, sometimes they must sprint backward 
they throw their shovels into the air, and the sharp crack as 
shovel-blade meets hornet in midair is greeted by much 2p 
plause. 

The game is exciting and spectacular. As the hornet shoots 
from the tee like a bullet, cat-like agility and swift vision ar 
needed by the killers, not only to avoid danger but to kill thi 
hornet with their racquets. 
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\ 
steaming and bending your arrows to. straight 
ness? 


| 


1. To make arrows flexible, steam them in the 


tor ten minutes. 

2. As the arrow is rolled on the table, it will rotat 
unevenly, and will always come to rest with the curve 
down. 

3. Carefully roll the arrow to this position with the 
curve up. 

4. Press down on the peak of the curve with the heel 
of the hand. Catch the end of the arrow in the fingers 
and pull firmly, gradually upward. 


Test arrow by rolling, until it will rotate evenly and 





come to rest in any position. Stand it on its point to 
dry. 

KATHARINE TRUMBULL, 
Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Why we cannot supply 
“Gym Shoes for Fall... 


In January, 1944, we were permitted to resume the production of 


canvas rubber soled shoes, provided this program did not interfere 
with the manufacture of special footwear for the Armed Forces and 


essential rubber footwear for civilians and for industrial use. 


Under these conditions the number of pairs delivered by us to our 
retailers in the first six months of this year was limited —in fact, 
far less than the demand. 

Today the situation is even more acute. Our production of canvas 
rubber soled “gym” shoes was discontinued at the end of June. . . 


and no further shipments were made to our dealers. And here’s w hy. 


There are greatly increased demands of the Armed Forces for 
both rubber and canvas footwear... plus a continued shortage 
of manpower. 


These circumstances require the concentration of all of our 
available facilities for the production of rubber footwear for the 





essential health protection of civilians, including war workers. 


. 


So, if your students are unable to purchase “gym” shoes, don’t blame 
them or the dealer. Just as soon as this situation changes, and we 
can reinstate canvas shoe production, our 


dealers will be notified. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 








HE annual health conference and meeting of the American 

Public Health Association and of the American School 
Health Association will be held in New York City, October 
2, 3, 4, and 5. Headquarters of the American School Health 
Association will be at the Hotel New Yorker. 


« 


* 
THE Physical Fitness Section of the Training Division ot 
the Navy has recently prepared a compilation of the averag¢ 
yhysical fitness test scores of men when they begin and con 
lude their training periods. The over-all average increase in 
est scores for the Navy is 24 per cent and the figures in 
lude nearly two-thirds of a million men. More details will 
e found in the May 20 issue of Education for Victory, page 12 

* ok 


nounces the Albert W. Whitney Fellowship and twenty 
ther graduate fellowships and scholarships in safety educa- 
ion and allied fields for the year 1944-45. 


o persons released from the armed forces, school administra- 


pHE Center for Safety Education of New York University 
an 


These are open 
eraduate students, and personnel of federal, 
state, and municipal agencies. Application blanks and further 
information may be secured by writing Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 


tors, teachers, 


Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, 

New York City 11 
* 

THE Division of Rehabilitation of the National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene has prepared a bibliography on “Psy- 

chiatric and Mental Hygiene Aspects of Civilian Rehabilita 

tion.” The list includes books and articles dated 1942-44 and 


8 Fifth Avenue, 


mcerns only civilian plans; a later one will cover rehabilita- 

armed forces. 

to Dr. Thomas A. C. 

tion, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
st 68th Street, New York City 21 


tion within th Requests should be addressed 
Rennie, Director, Division of Rehabilita- 


Inc., 525 


Education for Behavior 
Continued from Page 376) 
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was truthful and could be depended upon. One who 
uses this language of actions without signficance and 
discrimination or uses it only for selfish self-satisfac 
tion, soon becomes cond tioned so that it is impossible 
to use it with the joyful self-giving and with the fullest 
satisfaction which is desired. Let an act become con 
ditioned by an undesired or essentially dishonest re 


sponse and it becomes increasingly difficult to use that 


g 
ction as an expression of honest meaning which does 
ielp to bridge the gap between your own deepest in 
lividuality and that of one with whom you want to 
establish an enduring and mutually trusting relation 
ship 


[is not easy to say in words (necessarily less exact 
in conveying meaning than acts need be) what one 
wants to say by his deeds and sgns of friendship and 
| 


ve. President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin Col- 


lege wrote a book entitled The Laws of rig ndship, 
vine. The implication of the title is 


at there are laws which underly all friendship—oi 











companions-—of mates—of parent-child relationships 
and of God and man.* Too often we forget that sucl 
laws exist. If they do exist then, if we follow them 
the result will inevitably be friendship. At the tims 
that the “mating instinct” is strongest, our feelings may 
obscure the relationship of laws to results. There may 
be much honest difference of opin‘on as to the applica 
tion of those laws. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to the desirable basis of satisfying develop 
ment of the social order. We seem to belong to a so 
ciety which is committed to the idea of the monogamous 
family life representing the greatest happiness and_ s¢ 
curity for self and being the unit upon which the best 
development of society must rest. If so, this matte: 
of so condit‘oning our strongest feelings that they are 
everlastingly tied up with our highest ideals becomes 
a matter of supreme importance. 

There is, I believe, no one who does as much 
society viewed over the period of the ages as that one 
who, united with another, brings into the world 
small number, even one, of those who are to carry o1 
the work of the world in the future, and then, in an 
atmosphere of love and tolerance, of forbearance an 
fairness, of encouragement and guidance, rears the 
children to carry on the responsibilities and to give t 
the third generation (and through the th rd generati 
to the fourth and fifth and all future generations) 11 
creased strength of purpose for all that is finest and 
most satisfying. Likewise, none throw such a monkey 
wrench into the wheels of progress as those who, hay 
ing brought a future generation into the world, rea 
them amidst suspic on and dishonesty in action; amids 
selfishness, and impulsive neglect or self-centered affe 
tion. but feelings are so strong, and the testimony o 
the unintelligent is so confusing, that one cannot guide 
himself into meaningful and satisfying expression 
behavror except as he uses his intelligence, which de 
pends upon knowledge plus memory plus his ability 
project himself into the future, and to relate this all 
This ability is peculiarly /iwman. The 
inimals do not seem to show this power. We cann 
determine our satisfying actions by any study of 


1° 


the present. 


“natural” actions of the animals, and we cannot dete 
mine them without knowledge and a thoughtful int 
gration of that knowledge with our actions 

The art of living with people does not depend vy 
the shifting, changing basis for suave manners 
meaningless signs. It does not depend upon the abilit 
of the individual to satisfy his own immediate desire 


t 
without regard to future needs and desires. Nor up 


his development as an individual without regard to h 


sharing the responsibilities and hardships of the grou 


The art of being a friend and having a friend «de 


pends upon honesty in deed and action in all rel 


tions; it depends upon the ability to make honest sel 


revelation and to make that self responsible, matu 
and able to guide the action-results of glandular sect 


tions by intelligence through the periods when tl 

King, Henry Churchill, The Laws of Friendship, Hum 
ind Divine (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1909 teprint 
December, 1932) 
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secretions themselves fail to give the guidance through 
feelings, or when they give such strong feelings that 
they tend to blot out reason. 

The art of living with people thus with honesty and 
dependability with self-importance and usefulness, with 
a true co-operation or working together with the mir- 
acle of mutuality toward the values which seem to be 
supreme, this is the real purpose and the real satisfac- 
tion of living. me 


- 





Corrective Exercises 


(Continued from Page 377) 


Directions for Doing the Exercise 

1. Stand 18 inches from a wall with shoes off, 
feet straight, toes and heels together, arm on the wall 
at shoulder height, arm bent at the elbow and the latter 
touching the wall. Shoulder and elbow should be 
in a straight line and the shoulders should be relaxed. 
The opposite hand is in the hollow of the hip. Keep 
the knees straight. 

2. Tuck-under Position. Tilt the pelvis backward 
and contract the abdominal and gluteal muscles, flatten- 
ing the lower back. The symphisis pubis assumes a 
forward extended position. Hold the chest high and 
raise the ribs. Stretch up tall. Remember to keep 
the knees back. 

3. Stretch steadily forward and sideward toward the 
wall. Hips never touch the wall. Do not twist the 
hips. Keep the hips pointing toward the wrist on the 
wall. Stretch beyond the point of hurting. When this 
position is reached it should be held; then exert more 
pressure to increase the stretch. 
ing position and repeat. 
time you stretch. 


Return to the start- 
Correct your position each 


Do the exercise three times on each side, three times 
laily, with nine stretches every twenty-four hours. 
Pick out a definite time to do your exercise. Make it 
t part of your daily routine, such as when you clean 
your teeth. Start the exercise immediately following 
i menstrual period and continue to do it for two 
months through subsequent periods, or until adequate 
relief has been obtained. Then do it once a day to 
prevent recurrence of the postural defect. 

Puck-Under  Position—(Abdominal Retraction). 
Learn to rotate the hips backward by lying on a hard 
surface with the knees bent upward, hands on hips. 
‘ull in on the lower abdominal muscles, tighten the 
gluteal muscles, and flatten all of the back to the floor. 
Do this ten times daily and increase the number to 
twenty-five times. Do the same exercise with the 
legs straight. 


Stand with the back to the wall, feet toge 


ther, 
els about six inches from the wall. Head, shoulders, 
| hips touch the wall. Rotate the hips backward, 
iten the gluteal muscles, the lower third of the ab- 
ninals, and flatten all of the back to the wall. When 
1 come away from the wall you are assuming a 
rect standing position. Do this exercise before you 
the dysmenorrhea exercise. 
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Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual 


(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 

Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subject of 
menstruation. Entitled ““How Times Have Changed,’ 
this manual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 
abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 
You will be glad to have this 1944 information when 
girl pupils ask the kind of questions they do. Also send 
for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders, which 
you can hand out to supplement class lectures or private 
talks. This material is offered by Tampax Incorporated. 
When you order please indicate the quantity of sup- 


plies desired, including Tampax samples. 
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iccepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


How Times Have 
Changed”’ 


Tr AMPAX Incorporated Nae. 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Please send me the following quantities of material. 
( ) “How Times Have Changed” (NEW Manual.) 
( ) Samples of the 3 sizes— Regular, Junior and Super. 
( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders. 


Name 
) College ( ) 


J- pe a 
School > ih Other 


Address 














BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Fundamental training for positions 
in physical education and physical 
therapy. 


% 4-year B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. 3-year normal 
course. 


¥%& 3-year specialization course in phys- 
ical therapy — provides theory and 
practical experience. Approved by 
A.M.A. Special 6-month course in 
cooperation with U. S. government— 
clinical experience in Army hospitals 
with salary. 


%& June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—sailing, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Skiing stressed — Winter Sports Ses- 
sion. Thoroughly equipped gymna- 
sium. Pleasant dormitory life. Excel- 
lent placement record. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Bost 30, M h 
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SHOE MFG. CO. 


538TH AND MARKET STS.PHILADELPHIA PA. 





The exercise has been taught quite successfully i 
the Los Angeles City Schools in the Corrective Physi 
cal Education Department. During the last three months 
of the 1941-42 school year, 625 girls of ten senior and 
junior high schools were enrolled for correction. At 
the end of the term, reports showed that 80 per cent 
were corrected or improved. During the past year 
954 were enrolled; reports are that 495 were improved 
and 395 corrected. Of the total number 93 per cent 
were corrected or improved. 

Miss Lucille Grunewald of the University of Cah 
fornia at Berkeley says: 

At the University of California, Los Angeles, Dr. Billig’ 
exercise has been used exclusively with excellent results since 
the spring of 1940. The students with the severest difficulties 
often have had the soonest results because, in their eagerness 
to get relief, they have conscientiously done the stretchings 
three times on each side, three times daily and each time have 
gone beyond the point of pain. 

In answer to a recent inquiry from Miss Mary An 
derson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the De 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., the results ob 
tained here at North American Aviation have been 
forwarded to her. They are interested in exercises 
for women in industry. 

Comiuicuts of women employees, -who have bene 
fitted by doing the exercise are overwhelmingly in favor 
of teaching it to all women. Those who have used the 
exercise to advantage state that the absence of pain, 
niaking it unnecessary to take pills, has resulted in mn 
absenteeism. »« 
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Statement on Boxing 


(Continued from Page 385) 


At | 
man 
6. Would you favor a “Golden Glove tournament,” in whi tion 
head gear were used that would absolutely eliminate the possi 
bility of brain injury and knockouts? 
A single “no” answer to any of the above questions, 1s, 
believe, evidence that boxing has no place in an educationa 
system that desires to align its own practices and its influen: 
on American sport in accord with the best available knowl 
edge. 
Kenney, et al, aptly conclude, “Instructional classes in bo» 
ing are not particularly dangerous, but it is impossible 
justify teaching an activity and at the same time to advis 
students against participation in the activity taught.”—Arthu 
H Steinhaus, Chief, Division Health Education and Physic 
Fitness, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


References 
Carroll, E. J., “Punch Drunk,” Amer. J. Med. Sci., 19 
1936, 706. 
Jokl, Ernst, The Medical Aspects of Boxing. This book hi 
been a major help in the preparation of this statement. Pretor1 
South Africa: J. L. Van Schaik, Ltd., 1941. 
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Free to Teachers—This New Teaching Manual 
plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A 
manual that simplifies menstrual instruc- 
tion. . . together with visual aids that help 
you clearly to understand and present 
the physiological facts. 

“What happens, and how does it hap- 
pen?’’—your girls want to know. This new 
teaching manual, “This Is Why,” gives 
you the answers to questions they ask. 
Clarifies technical points in your own 
mind . . . enables you to review them 
quickly, Also, it includes suggestions from 


teachers describing useful instruction 
methods. 

Written by an expert in the educational 
field, “This Is Why” is modern and au- 
thoritative . . . thoroughly checked with 
practising educators. It’s a pioneer service, 
invaluable to teachers, none of whom 
could obtain such material without ex- 
haustive personal research. 

And you'll appreciate the Menstrual 
Physiology charts that’ supplement the 


manual. 25x22 inches in size, these prac- 





FREE! Order these booklets TODAY! 


“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 
correct information about what to do and 
not to do on “‘difficult’’ days. Advises them 
about bathing, dancing, swimming, sports, 
social contacts. Bright as a button, this 


Teaching 
Manual 

16 pages, with 
many illustra- 
tions. .. practi- 
cal diagrams. 























Menstrual 
Physiology 
Charts 
Printed in full 
color. Actual 
size: 25 x 22 
inches. 


tical full-color charts were expressly de- 
signed for classroom use. They interpret 
the subject in simple, graphic terms that 
make menstrual physiology easy for your 
students to grasp. 

You may have these helpful charts and 
the manual “This Is Why”—without 
charge. In addition, you'll want copies of 
the free booklet, ““As One Girl To Another,” 
to distribute among your classes. This in- 
teresting handbook of do’s and don’t’s 
augments your menstrual instruction in 
a girl’s own language. On the coupon, 
check the number you'll need. You'll re- 
ceive them by return mail, along with 
charts and manual—free. Compliments of 
the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


TEACHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 
Mail this coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Il. 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex 


distribute to my girls. 


Na me 


booklet tells all they need to know—the 


way girls talk. Get your copies now for 


Address 


classroom distribution. They’re free! 





0 a copy of the new 16-page teaching manual “This is Why” together 
with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. 


copies of the bright booklet, ““As One Girl To Another’ to 














Standard Works in 
Physical Education 





BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


DAVIESS ON SWIMMING 
173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 


GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION 
143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


HAWLEY’S KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 
268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 

McCURDY AND LARSON’S PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
Third edition. 349 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 
THORNDIKE’S ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00. 


THORND'KE’‘S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAP- 
PING AND SPLINTING 
144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


WAYMAN ON EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Third edition. 378 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














FOR GIRLS 





NATIONAL 
Gy" SulTs 


are a very scarce article right 
now. The supply of suitable 
material has been cut so dras- 
tically that production is im- 
possible. 


The moment fabrics of 
a quality to meet our 
rigid requirements ar 
again available we shall 
be happy to supply you 
with those long-wear- 
ing, smartly-styled, and 
expertly-designed suits 
that have made No- 
tional a favorite the 
country over. 


NATIONAL 

Sports Equipment Company 
362-72 Marquette 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Professional Status 


(Continued from Page 364) 


respective quotas. An important consideration is that 
these increases are beyond 1943-1944 membershy 
counts and that the total count for each state and dis 
trict as of June 1, 1945, is the index of achievement ir 
the campaign. 

In justification of the factors selected for determin- 
ing quotas and for the statistical procedures used many 
possible factors were studied individually and in com 
binations. For some factors data were unavailable o1 
impossible to secure. For other factors the data whic! 
were available were generally considered inaccurate 
Rank order correlations, sample data from several state: 
used for comparative purposes, cooperat.on from the 
Research Division of the National Education Associa 
tion, and frequent consultation with state leaders re 
sulted in tle computation of the presented quotas. If 
state or district associations feel that an adjustment is 
needed the quotas may be adjusted up or down within 
a range of twenty per cent if the request is sent to the 
Executive Secretary for presentation to the Board 
Directors. The quotas are not unreasonable consid 
ering the magnitude and importance of the problems 
facing the profession. They are not mere paper goals 
They are working minimums which are proposed to |x 
reached or exceeded. 

Advantages of the Membership Quota Plan 

Accepting and achieving quotas for state and Na 
tional Association memberships may well mark one 
of the greatest turning points in our professiona 
growth. 

The quota plan is sound. It crystallizes into a dei 
in te working plan the best thought and experience o! 
many people who have been consulted. It applies t 
our profession the fundamental idea of the plan of 
united membership now used in the National Educa 
tion Association and long used in other professions ai 
in service and fraternal organizations. 

The new plan builds from the foundation up. 
asks local, state, and district associations to strengthet 
themselves and to assume increased responsibility 
leadership. 

The quota plan provides definite goals and a time 
Achievement is motivated when goals 

u 


4 ‘ 
it WI 


schedule. 
Satisfaction is more likely to res 
he allotted time. 


tl 
blished pattern of 


defined. 
those goals are achieved within 

The plan is flexible. No esta 
cedure is fixed. The quotas may be adjusted up 
down within twenty per cent upon request. 

The plan is democratic. It fixes respons.bility eq 
ably. It is submitted for approval by state and dist: 
associations. Suggestions, comments, and construct 
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riticisms are solicited. The plan is based on edu- 
ational procedures and not on pressure. 

The plan will help to build better understanding. In 
he acceptance of increased responsibility the important 
hing is not the quota itself. A membership is not a 
sift. It is a pledge that an individual has thrown his 
ersonality into the fight for professional status. When 
me joins he as much as says, “Yes, I believe in the 
work you are doing. I am with you. I pledge myself 
to do my part.” He assumes a definite professional 
bligation. Such pledges of faith are worth infinitely 
wore than currency for the profession. 


Suggestions for Organization of the Campaign 

The effectiveness of each state and district in raising 
ts quota will depend largely on the plan of attack and 
nm persistent follow-up. Any specific plan of ap- 
proach should be home-grown due to variations among 
and districts in their organizations, geo- 
graphical factors, and procedures of operation. States 
may use their present organizational setups. In some 
this means organization by local and city associat_ons ; 
in some it involves a county setup; and in others 
there is an operational plan to coordinate the efforts 
f individual teachers without a divisional setup. 

The first recommended step in all cases is that the 


the states 


executive committee of each state and district asso- 
iation consider the quota plan, thoroughly discuss it, 
ccept its share of the goal, and formulate a definite 
plan of action to achieve the goal. The quotas become 


free... 


TO TEACHERS % 
and STUDENTS | 


#5606 OF ansmeRS T8 


effective only when approved 

distric 
chairmen and presidents must be relied upon chiefly 
Che essential job is to have a large number of toca 
chairmen appointed who, after being supplied with the 
necessary materials, will conduct a personalized cam 


To conduct this campaign local, state, and 


paign. 

It is suggested that each state and district president 
appoint a membership director. In close cooperatioi 
with the membership director and the state director 
where there is one, the state president could appoint 
the required number of local chairmen in subdivisions 
of the state—cities, counties, districts, zones, or 
nstitutions and allied and affiliated agencies s« 


loca 
areas, 
that a person-to-person campaign can be conducted and 
in order that the responsibility is more equitably dis 
tributed. City and county supervisors and directors 
are invaluable workers. The state membership com 
mittee could be composed of the director and all local 
chairmen. 

All state and district membership directors will thus 
automatically serve on the National Membership Com 
mittee and all the names reported will he published 
in the November issue of the Journal. The directors’ 
names will also be carried in the Journal when tionor 
Roll states and districts are presented. 

The state quotas can be divided into quotas for the 
various subdivisions of the state and arrangements for 
acceptance of these various 


quotas by the units can 


be secured. To the total state quota a substantial safety 


With Each Introductory Subscription to 
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who read and 
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FLYING FLEECE 


BADMINTON FLEECE 


Left: COVERED INDOOR 


Opens up new fields of play 


FLYING FLEECE is a contribution to fundamental sports equip- 
ment. Games of all kinds are playable at short range with these 
virgin wool yarn balls. Open FLEECE is made in three sizes for 
badminton and general play. Covered indoor FLEECE ina standard 
12-inch cover is a real soft ball with plenty of feel, flight and life. 
Complete kit of all four sizes, $3.75. Oregon Worsted Company, 
8302 Southeast 


McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 














FREE OF CHANGE 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale 
of individual bars of fine toilet soap and vul- 
canized fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in the 
dressing room adjacent to the swimming pool 
or shower and yields a nice profit to you at 
the same time. 


For over 18 years continuously in every 
school of the Detroit Board of Education, ev- 
ery facility of the Detroit Department of Re- 
creation, all the Y.M.C.A.’s and public out- 
door swimming pools, and most Universities, 


High Schools and Y.M.C.A’s, throughout the 


country. 


A trial will convince you that these machines 
serve a long felt want. 


Kling Novelty Company 


Box 2, College Park Station Detroit 21, Michigan 





























factor can be added to cover the loss from areas whicl 
will not respond or may not reach expectations. A plar 
can be formulated to give recognition to subdivision: 
in the state for achievement of their allotted quotas. 
Membership chairmen and committee chairme: 
should be enthusiastically in favor of the plan, well 
and favorably known, experienced if possible in com 
mittee and promotional work, and willing to make this 
project a first professional obligation during the extent 
of the campaign. To maintain and increase enrollments 
in all associations it will be necessary to carry on a 
campaign each year. It is therefore recommended that 
districts and states appoint membership chairmen hay 
ing tenure for at least three years so that the plan of 
operat.on can gain in efficiency and permanency. 
After chairmen materials can 
flow direct from the national office to any group ol 
workers. Such materials can be supplied in packet form 
and will serve to save time and provide data for 


have been selected 


presentation of appeals. 

State and district presidents should send to the 
Washington office by October 1 the following informa 
tion: 

1. Acceptance or rejection of their respective quotas 

2. Names and addresses of membership directors 

3. Names of those to whom the membership packets 
are to be sent. 

4. The tentative organization plan for the state or 
district. 

The national office pledges to cooperate and aid in 
any possible way. It will: 

1. Serve as a coordinating agent for the campaign 

2. Promote enthusiastic support and encourage repre 
sentative action. 

3. Urge cooperation of all allied and affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

4. Serve as a clearing house for facts, materials, and 
suggestions for the conduct of the campaign. 

5. Give recognition for achievement both of 
and National Association membership quotas by pub- 
lishing in a conspicuous place in the Journal appropri 
ate state and d.strict Honor Rolls with the names 
of membership chairmen. 

6. Publish in the Journal a mid-year report on na 
tional membership as of December 31, 1944, and 
final report as of June 1, 1945. 

7. Sponsor the campaign for memberships in foreign 


state 


countries and in U. S. possessions. 

8. Send out membership expiration notices and fol 
low them up a second or third time if necessary. 

9. Answer promptly all membership complaints a1 
correspond personally with individuals on membership 
problems. 

10. Furnish membership packets. 

11. Include nomination forms for membership 
correspondence, check the nominated names for met 
bership, and follow through on contacts for non-men 
bers. 

12. Include membership 
mailings to non-members. 

13. Provide informational data concerning state a! 


blanks 


in possible lar 
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district associations and successful campaign procedures 
through the Journal and special bulletins or newsletters. 

In inaugurating this essential first step in the cam- 
paign for unification, expansion, and development, the 
profession is taking a bold and difficult step. Victory 
will not be easy. For states and districts to meet their 
membership quotas means much more than simply 
getting members; it means lifting the profession to 
an entirely new plane of dedication and service. Long 
have we been too timid about asking others to join 
with us in this great work. Too long have we hidden 
behind the excuse that others were not interested. 
Who can truthfully say that now! Many individuals 
merely need a personal invitation to respond. Even 
if each of the 8,348 present members of the National 
Association would successfully issue such a personal 
invitation to aid state and National Association efforts, 
we could more than exceed the quotas. Sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? We would be much more than doubly 
strong in terms of the services wh-ch could be ren- 
dered. Association members, we are the individual and 
collective forces that will have to man the fighting 
front for a better professional status. The surest 
measure of the leadership of our group and its ef- 
fectiveness is the extent to which men and women utter 
the promise, “Yes, you can count on us,” and mean 
it. Only thus is cooperation possible and can this cam- 
paign be a success. We believe that all can be counted 
on to rise to the challenge. ne 





Joint Committee 


(Continued from Page 373) 


development of the Oregon Joint Committee (1939-44) 
in terms both of its organ zation and its major func- 
tions has followed, in general, the recommendations 
of the City Superintendents in their report of 1939. 


Values of joint Committee Organization 

[t would be both premature and inaccurate to inti- 
mate that field problems in school health and physical 
fitness can be solved read ly on the basis of a coopera- 
tive state-wide effort. However, it seems safe to say 
that some type of an effective state-wide coordina- 
tion of the educational, medical, and health groups is 
indispensable to the development of a sound modern 
program. Oregon’s experience points to the fact that 
such cooperative action is probably best achieved 
through a state administrative organization function- 
ing under a written operating code. It seems self- 
evident that to be effective a joint committee should 
be composed of key personnel representing all the edu- 
cational, medical, and health organizations. In Ore- 
gon the Joint Committee does not supersede any offi- 
cial state agency. On the contrary, the Joint Com- 
mittee’s existence and its powers to act are limited by 
the official agencies, and, as previously indicated, it 
functions through a series of published recommenda- 
tons concerning policies and procedures. 

Some of the outcomes of the Joint Committee during 
the past five years are as follows: 
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Get More Wear 
With Proper Care! 


We thank you for the splendid cooperation of 
the Health and Physical Education Departments. 
This has made it possidle for us to supply mini- 
mum quantities of Girls’ Gym Suits — despite 
civilian shortages of cotton textiles and man- 
power that have become increasingly critical, due 
to the needs of global war. 


Demand for Gym Suits will far exceed manufac- 
turers’ ability to deliver, so in the interest of 
conservation, continue to instruct your students 
to take care of their present suits . . . to launder 
them carefully, repair them promptly. This will 
make them last longer so as to minimize the 
number needed for replacement, and thereby 
provide Gym Suits for the new students who are 


taking physical education for the first time. 


We pledge our continued efforts to supply you 
with as many Gym Suits as conditions permit, 
so that our youngsters of today shall be strong 
and healthy tomorrow. 


Com Broderick Cr 


2400 Broadway 1727 So. Brand Blvd. 
Parsons, Ka:isas Glendale 4, California 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
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1 EVERY FIELD OF SPORT. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


sioral, Semi-Pro and Amateur Base 
ball and Softball, in Universities 
Colleges and High Schools, in Mu 
nicipal and Industrial Recreation 
Goldsmith Sports Equipment is,re« 
ognized as a hallmark of quality 


and unvarying performince 


‘ agen E awarded 
Tac GREGOR-GOLDSMITH Inc ms SPORT PRODUCTS. Inc 
ree i pean ‘i : Manufacturers, Cincinnat:, O 





COMBAT 

ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 
THIS WAY 


Athlete’s Foot is always 2 threat in showers, locker rooms 
and swimming pools. A dependable aid in combatting Ath- 
lete’s Foot is ALTA-CO POWDER. 

Dolge Alta-Co Powder, dissolved one pound to a gallon 
of water, kills all the different specie of fungi commonly 
found in Athlete’s Foot, as well as their hardy spores in 
less than one minute. Yet it does not irritate the skin. 

You can depend upon the stability of the solution. 
Strength can be quickly checked at a glance with the low- 
priced Dolge Tester . . . no technical training is required. 
A simple chart will tell how much Powder should be added 
to compensate for drip-in from showers, if any. 

Order Alta-Co Powder from your Dolge Service Man and 
give your boys full protection against Athlete’s Foot. 
36-page booklet on Athlete’s Foot Control sent on request. 


the C. B. DOLGE co. 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 













(ALTA.co POWDER) 





1. Exchange of Professional Ideas —Commj 
cussion of specific problems has been carried 
contribut-ons from all types of medical, public heal 
and school personnel. The value of this mellial th 
dealing with complex problems is readily apparent " 
addition it has resulted in an exchange of ideas aid 
practices between health and educational persia J 
that has proved to be an excellent type of i-eal 
training. Many members of the Joint Committee heel 
been impressed by these experiences and have ex. 
pressed themselves accordingly with regard to the 
professional value of exchanging intergroup knowledge 
practices, and viewpoints. 

2. Promotion of Group Rapport.—There has been g 
gradual improvement in the rapport of the many off. 
cial, unoffic:al, and professional organizations, The 
manner in which the Joint Committee has handled mat. 
ters pertaining to policies, procedures, and lines of 
authority has resulted in the personnel of the various 
groups viewing their professional functions as being 
complementary rather than as competitive in nature 
Such an approach has had a salutary effect upon allay. 
ing whatever fears, suspicions, or misunderstanding, 
may have existed in the past. The groups now fe¢l 
free to work together toward common goals in healt) 
and physical fitness with the knowledge that the pro- 
gram w.ll necessitate ample authority and opportunity 
for all. Prior to the formation of the Joint Committee 
group rapport depended largely upon individuals who 
came into more or less casual professional contact. As 
a result, antagonisms sometimes developed due to a 
conflict in objectives or procedures. The continuous 
attack on persistent problems through planned Joint 
Committee sessions, where solutions are thrashed out 
from all angles, has been a step forward in improving 
mutual respect, understanding, and effort. 

3. State-Wide Clearing House——The State Joint 
Committee has provided an approved intergroup or- 
ganization that any professional person or group may 
utilize in interpreting and dealing with local problems. 
When one considers the somewhat bewildering array 
of groups and agencies that are influencing the de- 
velopment of health and physical education in schools, 
the clearing-house functions of the Joint Committee 
take on considerable significance. These functions are 
implemented by such means as passing judgment on 
teaching materials; individual, committee, and group 
recommendations; proposed school plans of organiza 
tion in health and physical education; and by issuing 
printed recommendations regarding all phases of schod 
health education and physical education in the Oregon 
schools. 

4. State-Wide Intergroup Organization—The Joint 
Committee’s plan for developing basic policies and pro 
cedures is one that seems to have some merit, ab 
though no final evaluation can be made until the plan 
has been tried over a longer period of time. One souret 
of basic policy is provided for through the deliberations 
of the Executive Committee and the Joint Committe 
in their periodic meetings held throughout the yeat. 
Although these meetings are carried on by experts il 
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field work, representing the official agencies, it still 
would smack: somewhat of armchair theory and cen- 
tralized control if this were the only source of policy 

4 procedure. An additional source of such policies 
is through the reports of Working Committees. 

The Working Committee membership includes all 
kinds and types of medical, dental, health, and edu- 
cational workers dealing with special phases of the 
program under field conditions. Thus the final estab- 
ishment of basic paths of action may result from a 
recommended policy or procedure sifting through these 
several avenues of Working Committee, Executive 
Committee, and Joint Committee before it is finally ac- 
cepted or rejected. It is hoped that this method, al- 
though slow and to some extent unwieldly, will result 
in combined state-community planning that minimizes 
the weaknesses of a program dominated too exclusively 
by either group. 

5. State-Wide Long-Range Planning.—The first few 
years of committee effort have been concerned mainly 
with ascertaining more immedate needs and with 
recommending procedures to meet these needs. The 
present efforts of the committee are now gravitating 
toward a long-range program. As a planning body, 
the Joint Committee is now attempting to develop and 
implement a long-range plan of health and physical 
fitness for the Oregon schools which w.ll be based on 
definite standards and include some type of annual 
evaluation of progress. 

While no final or complete plan of attack has been 
drafted, present indications suggest that long-range 
planning will proceed by further Joint Committee study 
of: 

a. Present state laws as these apply to all phases of 
school health and physical education ; 

b. Professional preparation of all types of school 
personnel who have functions in school health and 
physical education ; 

c. Present methods of in-service training of school 
personnel for health and physical educat‘on ; 

d. Plans for a graded twelve-year public school 
program of health and physical education, with special 
consideration for the problems of small rural high 
schools ; 

e. Administrative problems of health and physical 
education such as time allocation, curr culum _place- 
ment, class size, class segregation, credit allocation, 
provision of space, equipment, and teaching materials : 
f. Plans for establishing definite standards in all 
phases of the health and phys‘cal education program 
for use as evaluative criteria and to guide program 
development in local communities. 

6. Improved Student Health and Motor Fitness.— 
Ithas been accepted as a truism that school health 
and physical fitness education require a cooperative 
effort on the part of the school, home, community, and 
the state. The attempt to establish more adequate co- 
ordinating machinery in Oregon has tended to direct 
the attention of all workers to the obvious, namely, 
that the end purpose sought is to promote, maintain, 
and develop tie health of our public school population. 
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LASTICAP 


RUBBER COVERED 


Designed to fit any head size. Snug neckline 





keeps water out. Water proofed solid white 


or colored trim. 


$4.25 A Dozen 


* 


KICKA BOARD 


Trade Mark 
Patent Pending 


WOR 


SS 
. a 


Ges 


CMG 





Invaluable when practicing and teaching . . . scien- 
tifically designed with grips in the proper holding 
position . . . has beautiful enameled finish . . . 
either red royal or yellow top. 


$4.00 each 





INDOOR POOL SUITS 
MENS TRUNKS 
KLOGS NOSE CLIPS 





OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 








71 WEST 35th ST. NEW YORK CITY (1) | 
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Modern 
Gymnasium Design 


BY HORN ENGINEERS 


@ A book of practical school layouts showing Horn Folding 
Gym Seats and Horn Folding Partitions in action as specified 
by some of the Nation’s leading architects in planning mod- 
ern gymnasiums. The Engineering Division of the Horn 
Manufacturing Company will gladly assist school planners 
and architects with specific problems that arise from prac 
tical applications of these 
typical layouts. Get the 
benefit of 30 years of 
manufacturing and _in- 
stallation experience in 
these important units for 
your gymnasium arrange 












HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 




































The 
high-sign of friendliness 















Oregon, like other states, has taken pride in admin 
istrative organizations and published statements on. 
cerning health and physical education in the sched 
Oftentimes these statements are little more than 
fictions as far as their influence on the actual oi: 
health and physical education program in the al 
throughout the state is concerned. 

It seems palpable that the only outcome of the State 
Joint Committee of any real significance is wh 
any improvement is brought about in the health ang 
vigor of pupils in the Oregon schools. The rea] Valye 
of the Oregon State Joint Committee must be deter. 
mined, in terms of whether its cooperative plannj 
and effort results in a measurable improvement in the 
health and motor fitness of students, when evaluates 
on the basis of standards established or approved by 
the State Joint Committee. 

It would be imprudent to suggest that the Stat 
Joint Committee is a ready solution for all the diff. 
culties encountered in trying to improve the healt; 
and physical vigor of a state school population. Per. 
haps it is proper to say that in Oregon, so far, it has 
proved to be a step in the right direction. n 





Physical Reconditioning 
(Continued from Page 367) 


down and become nervous under the strain of any 
exacting demand. Among these, the nervous and 
emotionally unstable—but not insane—are those who 
will be unable to meet the demands placed upon them 
and who will develop certain nervous symptoms. We 
all realize that most of our digestive and other visceral 
functions are dependent upon nervous functioning be 
yond our voluntary control. Many of us have ex 
perienced the speeding up of the heart under excite 
ment, or perhaps a bit of nervous indigestion when 
suffering from some strong emotional stimulus. The 
very unstable individual frequently has the nervous 
control of his functions get out of hand. He may de 
velop symptoms of disease where there is no pathology, 
but only a nervous imbalance, which is, however, just 
as real to him as a hemorrhage. Or he may develop 
certain neurotic symptoms. Those who have been sub 
jected to the strains of battle may break even further 
in what has been called “battle exhaustion.” Some 
forms of this are very much like conditions of athlett 
staleness exaggerated and magnified. These men ar 
suffering from severe nervous dysfunction. 


The physical education and recreation program fir] 


these men consists of recreational activities, particr 
larly those designed to get the men back to a conte 
tion of being resocialized, that is, of playing happl 


with one another. This type of patient tends tom 
moody and morbid, and to brood alone over a 
troubles. The first break in his moods comes whet 


staff gets him to play with others and to have a} 
time. The second break is to get him to play enougie 
perhaps of the milder games—so that he is 
enough at night to sleep soundly—something which 
iv 
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needs more than any other medicine. a veteran for a long period of time, it will make no 
When the patient has come to this stage, he is put particular effort to develop the kind of sports pro- 
into the military regime and put through very grams used in the ordinary schools for the blind, but 
chools, much the same training regimen as the Class 2 ani they will attempt to effect a readjustment socially so 
- Paper Class 1 patient trainees would go through, except that that he may assume a normal place in activities in his 
ngoing more time is put on athletics, sports and recreation, and home town. One might ask what he can do at home 
schools military drill, hiking, and running, and less on formal to keep in condition, if he wants to, in addition to ordi- 
calisthenics and gymnastics. A very large proportion _nary calisthenics. He can do at least rope skipping, 
> State of these men are returned reconditioned for duty. bag punching both light and heavy, swinging of In- 



































vhether ? dian clubs, weight lifting, work with the rowing ma- 
th and Programs for the Blind chine, and various things of that sort. In the YMCA 
| val In addition to the programs discussed above, there gymnasium or the Athletic Club, in addition to en- 
deter. are also programs for the blind and the deaf. It is gaging in the activities named above, he can swim 
anning comforting to know that there are relatively few cas- and wrest'e. The bl'nd learn to wrestle almost as 


in the yalties that are- blinded, so that the total number of well as the sighted. The sighted wrestler needs only 
lated those blinded in the war so far who have been brought to snap his fingers or slap his thigh to give his lo- 
ved by hack to this country would not form even one platoon; _ cation to his blinded opponent. After contact is made, 
but the blinded must be cared for. They are being the blind competitor asks no favors. In the field of 
: State cared for now in hospitals and will later be sent to a commercial recreation, the blinded can learn to bowl 
t difi center especially prepared for them. The soldiers will almost as well as the sighted man. He has to 
health be in this school only about six months. Some of throw a straight ball, and he throws (if he is right- 
_Per. them will then return to civilian life competent enough handed) from the left side of the alley where he gets 
it has | i carry on from where they left off. This group, his direction by running his left hand along the ball rack 
™ | however, is composed largely of business men or on his left side; and he tries to place his ball in the 

























professional men and those who have facilities at home. one-two pocket from the left rather than in the one- 
Others will go, not to normal civilian life, but to the three pocket from the right. Someone must tell him 
g Veterans Administration for further vocational train- | which pins remain standing. Many blind bowlers turn 
ing in its inst tutions. While the soldier is in the Army, in scores well above the average of those of sighted 
however, every effort is made to prepare him for nor- _ bowlers. One of our staff recently bowled a game with 
of a mal living. Since the Army will not be training such a blind man who bowled seven strikes in twelve frames. 
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, just the Foundation of Democracy”. It has been pub- 
Levelop lished in leading magazines as part of a campaign 
to teach America the value of our competitive sports. 
st We are dedicating this campaign to a greater America 
further tight now when America’s glorious youth are fight- 
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WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Available from all 
Leading Athletic 
Goods Firms 





RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS ° ° MISSOURI 

With one sighted companion, the blind veteran can 
hike and take his dog out for a run. He can swim at 
the beach, row and paddle, ride horseback, and even 
play a modified form of golf. Before the blind golfer 
places his club against the ball, he must be given his 
direction and the distance. When he gets his ball 
onto the green, he is either arbitrarily given two addi- 
tional strokes or he is again lined up with the hole and 
given the distance and direction and is considered to 
have holed out when his ball is with'n a putter’s length 
of the hole. The blind man frequently plays extraordi- 
narily good golf out on the fairway; he is not bothered 
with looking up! 

The aim of the whole program planned for the re- 
conditioning of the blind is to get such a veteran to 
take his place as a normal man in his local society. 
not as a handicapped individual, but as a useful citizen 
who can engage in many normal activities. 


Program for the Deaf 

In the programs for the deaf now under way, these 
men learn lip reading in relatively few lessons. Thev 
engage in the same programs given to the normal 
soldier. The only thing necessary is that the instructor 
give no comments or directions when standing in a 
position where his lips cannot be seen. He also uses 
more pantomime than with the hearing soldier. But the 
deaf soldier can engage in any sports activity that can 
be used by the man who can hear. 

In conclusion, the whole purpose of the recondi- 
tioning program is expressed in its name. It is to 
recondition rap dly and efficiently the soldier who has, 


414 








by reasons of battle wounds, disease, or syr 
dent dropped below normal levels. This pr 
to deliver him back to his unit or to his 
his condition as good as or better than bef 
fered his disability. 


The significance of this type of program for Dost. 
war medicine is profound; for it attempts not Only to 
abolish ill health, or “negative health,” but to bri 


the man to the peak of condition, to establish a hi 


Bical agg}. 
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standard of “positive health,” or the ability of each ‘ 

man to function and work at the level of his greatest , 

effectiveness. This program in the Army may mar a 
the beginning of an important type of cooperation be. 

tween physical education and scientific medicine, e 

s) 
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(Continued from Page 371) 


B. Provide school facilities, equipment, and supplies | “ 
for this group during evenings and weekends. 


Vi. Teaching 

A. “Sell” physical education to parents, to schol | ™ 
and college administrators, and to boys and girls. * 

B. Stimulate normal participants to “put out.” 

C. Manage, conduct, and organize classes so that 
every possible m'nute is spent in vigorous participation | of 
For example, reduce talking by the instructor to a 
minimum. Make explanations brief as well as clear. 


D. Emphasize immediate and exact responses to com- 
mands and discipline. 


E. Consider the needs of students. 
VII. Facilities and Equipment 


A. Show parents and educational administrators 
the continuing need for pools, gymnasiums, fields, 1 


permanent equipment, and supplies. ph 
su 
VIII. Legislation ha 


A. Secure federal assistance, appropriate state legis § ve 
lation, and desirable local school board rulings for 
physical education. to 


1X. Swimming 
This activity is listed separately for emphasis. 
A. Emphasize wartime swimming and lifesaving tedt J re, 
niques. 
B. Adopt such slogans as “Every American Boy and 
Girl Should Swim and Swim Well,” and take appre 
priate steps to carry out such slogans. 


X. Testing 

It is specifically suggested that the A.A.H.P.ER, 
other selected agencies, and representatives of the mill 
tary services meet for the purpose of constructing # 
test or tests of physical fitness which may be standart 
ized and used throughout the country. 

A. Gear testing to the objectives of physical edutt 
tion. 

B. Require testing as a part of every physical edt 
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cation program ; recognize it as an essential. 


XI. Time 
A. Require participation in physical education one 
hour a day, five days a week, through the twelve grades, 
and through the four years in college. 


XII. Teacher Training 

A. Use the foregoing suggestions as guides in the 
profess.onal preparation of teachers. 

B. Encourage some of the very best and most suit- 
able teachers to go into grade school work. Aid in 
securing appropriate higher salary levels. 

C. Require classroom teachers who instruct in phy- 
sical education activities (as long as and wherever 
there are such teachers) to rece.ve at least a state-de- 
termined minimum of professional preparation in phy- 
sical education, and to teach physical education wher- 
ever practicable under a supervisor of physical edu- 
cation. 

XII. Postwar Planning 

Because the foregoing outline illustrates the im- 
mensity of the present job that should be: done; be- 
cause word from active fighting fronts and fleet units 
indicates the urgency of men and women being much 
better prepared physically now; and because the scar- 
city of teachers of physical education indicates the need 
of every available teacher spending his time, effort, 
energy, and thought on the present job: 

A. Prepare for the future by doing a better present 
job now! aa 





Advertising Sports 


(Continued from Page 370) 


totaled up millions upon millions of dollars more, and 
physical fitness is now getting a noteworthy share of 
such cooperation. The Committee on Physical Fitness 
has realized more than $6,000,000 worth of such ad- 
vertising in the past fiscal year. 


It pays the advertiser because it attracts more readers 
to his advertisement. That is proved by the Starch 
Readership Surveys which show that advertisements 
with pictures or themes devoted to physical fitness and 
sports, are read by about 40 per cent more people than 
read the average product advertised. You don’t ask 
for a favor when you ask advertisers to cooperate with 
you. Actually you are giving them a valuable asset 
to help attract readers and build good will. 


Radio 
I've already talked about radio sponsorship and its 
value to both the advertiser and the school. Even if 
you haven’t a sponsor the radio station ought to jump 
at the chance to broadcast good sports events. 


I have seen some amazing things happen in this 
field. In Philadelphia, for example, a small, practically 
unknown radio station was taken over by John B. 
Kell , National Chairman of the Committee on Physi- 
al Fitness. Jack Kelly, always interested in sports, 
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GYM MATS 
RECONDITIONED 


Send your old gym mats to the Petersen 
factory, and they will be returned to 
you clean and in‘A-1 condition. Prices 
cn request. 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 


5561 Baynton Street 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











GYM SUIT SITUATION 


School days are here again, and while we are 
unable to supply gym wear for the fall ’44 school 
opening, we expect to definitely be serving you 
next semester. 


We are still manufacturing 
flying suits for 'the Army 
Air Forces 100%. 


E. B. MYERS CO. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. SINCE 
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CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous mokers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York © Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hellyweed e@ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 
PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 


AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 


geno 


FOR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
' aot INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


6c MARQUETTE *e FOND DU, LAC 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 2, 1944, a A2 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
ef Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

















To be fully informed 
on all aspects of the dance, read 


DANCE NEWS 


The first and only monthly NEWSPAPER devoted 
exclusively to the dance on the stage 


ANATOLE CHUJOY GEORGE BEISWANGER 
Editor and Publisher The Modern Darice 


ANN. BARZEL A. V. COTON 
Associate Editor LONDON 


Published Monthly, except July and August. Subscription $1.50 
a year in the U.S.A. $2.00 a year in foreign countries. Rates 
for Air Mail on request. Sample copy 10c. 

Send cash, check or money-order now to 


DANCE NEWS 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





RECREATION FOR MEN 


- Just off the Press 


One hundred and ninety-six pages of prac- 
tical information for recreation workers and 
laymen conducting activities for men’s groups. 
There are directions for playing indoor and 
outdoor games. There are mental games, 
puzzles, quizzes, and there are suggestions 
for drama, music, and hobbies in the pro- 
gram for men. You'll want to get your 


copy now! 
Price $1.25 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 




















suggested that this station, WIBG, devote a lot of its 
time, either sponsored or unsponsored, to. broadcastj 
sports events. "8 


In less than two years, that station had a tremendous 
audience when broadcasting baseball and footbal] in 
Philadelphia. Last winter, it amazed everyone by mak. 
ing basketball broadcasts on Saturday nights a peak 
listening period against all the big, national network 
programs. 

Chart 3 is one of the greatest tributes to public ip. 
terest in sports this writer has ever seen. The white 
section of the chart shows the total listening audience 
of every station in New York by 15-minute periods, 
The black portion shows the percentage of that ay. 
dience listening to Station WOR at different times dur. 
ing the day. You'll see that WOR only got about 15 
to 20 per cent from 7 in the morning until 1:30 in the 
afternoon or from 4 in the afternoon until 11 at night, 


But look at that black section from 1:30 to 4, It 
takes almost all the listeners away from all other sta. 
tions in New York. Yes, you’ve guessed it. That's 
the public listening to World Series Baseball! 


Rallies and Promotions 

I call these a part of the advertising plan because 
they are fundamental to good sales promotion. If you 
want your community to support your health, physical 
education, arid recreational activities you have to get 
out and talk it up. Look for every chance to attend 
neighborhood meetings, from the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations to the Rotary Club. Tell these people the 
pitiful story of physical disability that this war has re. 
vealed. Tell them about the 40 per cent of our young 
men who were not fit for military service, the 40,000- 
000 man days that were lost on the war production 
lines due to physical disability last year. Tell them 
that health, physical education, and sports programs 
offer the only way to protect this nation for the future! 

And put on as enthusiastic a rally for your girls 
softball team as you do for a championship football 
squad! Men don’t seem to realize that emphasis on 
girls’ participation in sports is just as important as 
that of the boys. 

I’m going to make a prediction right now, and I 
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LOUIS H. CHALIF x 


Monna_ Montes 


Est. 39 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
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CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
% 5 Text Books 

3 Folk Dance Books 
+ — DANCE OF THE MONTH — 


“Russian Gypsy’”’ $1.50 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


Instructive 
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BLAZER JACKETS 


The girls will wear blazers everywhere this year. Why not have them wear your 
school seal? We have all colors; can make any combination. Get your order in early. 
Write For Samples 


SYLVIA PUTZIGER 











NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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New Books -- - 


The Physical Education Curriculum. Second edition, revis- 
ed. W. R. LaPorte. (Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1940) 86 pages. 

This volume presents a national program of physical edu- 
cation suitable for uniform adoption and use in schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. It is the result of nine 
years of intensive study by the Committee on Curriculum Re- 
search of the College Physical Education Association. The 
booklet is divided into three parts: Part I presents a brief 
description of how the curriculum has been developed, Part II, 
the detailed program in grade form with suggestions on its 
use, Part III, suggestions on suitable standards for administra- 
tion of the program. 


Young Offenders. A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mann- 
heim, and E. C. Rhodes. (New York 11: The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 1944) 165 pages, $1.75. 

This book is the report of an inquiry instituted by the 
British Home Office in order to discover useful information 
about the parents, homes, environments, and other important 
factors connected with cases of juvenile delinquency. Two 
thousand cases were examined and the same number of non- 
delinquents from the same environments provided a control. 
The findings of this investigation will be of vital interest to 
all concerned with this problem. 


Building for Safe Living. Olis G. Jamison, Earl A. Johnson, 
and Ralph Watson. (Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., 1944) 148 pages, 60c. 

This was written to teach boys and girls of junior high 
school age how to attain and keep good health and how to 
avoid and prevent accidents. The two subjects of safety and 
health are treated together throughout and the inclusion of 
a great many practical exercises makes this a complete, fund- 
amental text-workbook. 


Health and Hygiene. Lloyd Ackerman. (Lancaster, Pa.: 

Jacques Cattell Press, 1943) 859 pages, $5.00. 

Throughout the writing of this book the author has been 
motivated by a desire to raise the general level of health in- 
struction. Both sides of controversial questions in hygiene are 
presented and factual support is provided for all conclusions that 
are reached and all practices that are recommended. 


Institute in Health Education. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Center for Continuation Study, 1944) 82 pages, 
75c. 

This is a summary of the lectures and work sessions in the 
institute held Jan. 6, 7, and 8 at the University of Minnesota. 
Principles to govern the administration of health education plus 
ways and means for putting these principles to work were dis- 
cussed by 72 administrators. 


To Live in Health. R. Will Burnett. (New York 3: Silver 
Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St.. New York City, 1944) 324 
pages, $1.96. 

The author attempts to provide a basis of sound knowledge 
and sound health practices. Step by step the important facts 
which are needed for the maintenance of good health are pre- 
sented. National health and how to combat the problems it 
presents, the body’s natural defenses against disease, diet safety, 
and mental health are all discussed in non-technical language. 


Health for the Having. William R. P. Emerson. (New York 
11: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 1944) 135 pages, 
$1.75. 

The author states that his purpose in writing this book is to 
explain what steps are necessary in order to prevent the onset 
of crippling degenerative disease and to maintain buoyant 
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health. Among other things discussed are increased effici Quart 
in work and play, causes of overweight in youth and The 
weight in maturity, and the importance of Proper and com, of wri 
health diagnosis. meet 7 conten 
choos! 
Bicycling. Ruth and Raymond Benedict. (New York 18. js her 

S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th St., 1944) 110 pages six long a 

Information on the care, handling, and use of bj les tion 
gathered through many years of experience, has been compi the 2 
by the authors in this volume. Riding techniques, safety j termin 
structions, short trips, and touring equipment are die charts, 
There are also instructions on the organization and mainte cording 
ance of cycling clubs. “TE cluded. 


How to Relax. William H. Miller. (New York 18: 4g) 42 


Barnes Co., 67 West 44th St., 1944) 99 pages, $2.00, Wak 
This book by a relaxation expert tells how great perfom. | The 





ers have learned to relax and conserve their enegry and how | men wi 
the reader may accomplish the same results. ‘rom 19 
The Teaching of Biology in Secondary Schools of the Unite Life - 
States. Oscar Riddle, F. L. Fitzpatrick, H. B. Glass, Bc} “ 
Gruenberg, D. F. Miller, and E. W. Sinnott, (Union g jeg 
American Biological Societies, 1942; address inquiries » pe Fe 
Oscar Riddle, Cold Spring Harbor, New York) 76 pagy hogs 
The study attemps to show what high school biolo sim 
ie P 8 By teacher: F sossibil 
think of their many problems but the authors also wished ns we 
get information which may enable others to evaluate the teach. Lei 
er and the teaching of this subject. The educational sam = ss 
has admitted irregularities but it is hoped that the results g Army 
the study will stimulate interest in and steps toward an earl 
solution of the problems of teaching biology. om “ 


Living With Children. Gertrude E. Chittenden. (New Yor § Physica 
11: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 1944) 156 page § present 
$1.75. programy 
This volume presents in simple form the principles of chi the AA 

development which are basic to wise educational guidane results 

of children. It gives very practical advice on the problem§ mterest 
of discipline and training, on guidance in the matter of friend develop 
ships, reading, recreation, and other interests. Family r§ The An 
lationships are discussed and some sensible suggestions arg Edmu 
given toward dealing with wartime problems. At the endd§ Gallag 

the book are listed the best and most up-to-date referens§ The p 

on special aspects of child care and development. the mot 

climb, s 

Dances and Stories of the American Indian. Bernard S. Masi scribed, 
(New York 18: A. S. Barnes Co., 1944) 266 pages, $S0B weight . 
The purpose of this book is to preserve the dances of ti author « 

American Indian and preserve them in action, not merely mf health e 

printed word. They are presented in such a manner that the instructi 

can be reenacted for stage or council-fire entertainment. THEA Study 


















steps and movements may be learned with reasonable exacti Unive 
after a minimum of practice. Resear 
Conquering the Surf. Henry F. Pohl. (New York 16: Hol Cay 
man-Harris, Inc, 425 Fourth Ave., 1944) 45 pages. Health 1 
This is a comprehensive and informative discussion on i vigorous 
subject for all individuals who wish to protect themselves ietoes , 
derive more pleasure from the surf. It is graphically illustra. Roe 
and easy to understand. up, chin 
tables, 


Guiding the Normal Child. Agatha H. Bowley. (New 
City: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, Ig Provemer 
168 pages, $3.00. that en¢ 
Here is a description of the normal growth and. developmeig ™Prove, 

of children from birth to adolescence indicating when and hig ™Prover 


difficulties occur and how they may best be handled. The bodtiff A Study 


a readable presentation of invaluable information for pate L. Me 
teachers, social workers, physicians, and all interested in gig This s 
guidance and proper growth. for deter 
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Research Quarterly Abstracts 


ction of Knowledge Tests in Selected Profes- 
in Physical Education. Esther French, Research 

terly, 14:4, PP. 406-424. (Dec., 1943.) 
The author presents an excellent outline for the construction 
tten knowledge tests. Her example of an analysis of the 
a sports examination and her list of reasons for 
‘ng multiple choice items are well put. Of especial value 
on : ide list for critical evaluation of the test items. Both 
. oe short forms of knowledge tests for 16 physical educa- 
activities were constructed, reliabilities determined, and 
s compared. The tests can be used as partial de- 


tion 


2 form ‘ : 
* ‘ners of technique requirements, as a basis for profile 
pom and as a basis for scheduling of technique classes ac- 


cording to student needs. The tests themselves are not in- 


Iuded. ; 
Thal of Mortality Among the Men Who Have Played in 


the Indiana State Final Basketball Tournaments. Mark C. 

Wakefield, Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The author studied the mortality rate of more than 2,900 
men who played in Indiana state final basketball tournaments 
from 1911-1935 in relation to the mortality rates from the UV. S. 
Life Tables published by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. He 
discusses various aspects of the problem in detail, especially in 
relation to specific diseases and presents interesting tables and 
charts. In addition to more specific conclusions he states that, 
“vhen deaths among basketball players and general popula- 
tion are compared, considering all causes that could by any 
possibility be attributed to basketball playing, the results of 
this study present a condition very favorable to the basketball 
players.” 

Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Research Program. H ea d- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C., Research 

Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The organization and administration of the Army Air Forces 
Physical Fitness Program is summarized. The phases of the 
present program are outlined including an evaluation of the 
program, tests and measurements, physical characteristics of 
the A.A.F. personnel, and effects of training. Some research 
results are outlined. The implications of the research are of 
interest and use to any individual interested in a program for 
developing physical fitness. 


The Andover Physical Fitness Testing Program. T. Johnson, 
Edmund J. Schubert, Montville E. Peck, and J. Roswell 
Gallagher, Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The physical fitness testing program of Andover is outlined, 
the motor ‘skill tests used including the vertical jump, rope 
climb, standing broad jump, and a swimming test, are de- 
scribed, and tables are given for the calculation of height and 
weight exponents as well as for scoring the skill tests. The 
author emphasizes the use of the tests in conjunction with a 
health examination and of following it up with a program of 
instruction for those lacking adequate skill and fitness. 

A Study of the Results of Eight Weeks of Participation in a 
University Physical Fitness Program for Men. J. W. Kistler, 
Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The author describes the training program followed for the 
1650 Louisiana State University men judged by the Student 


; Health Department to be physically able to participate in ‘he 


vigorous conditioning activities of the regular physical fitness 
lasses. He describes the testing procedure and the tests used, 
a five-minute run for distance, an obstacle run for time, push- 
up, chinning, and sit-up. Results are given in a series of 
tables. Among the conclusions he states that significant im- 
provement can be made is not too excessive an amount of time, 
that endurance of a cardiovascular type is most difficult to 
mprove, and that sit-ups and chins are most amenable to 
improvement. 


A Study of the Distance Traveled by Basketball Players. Lloyd 
L, Messersmith, Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 
is study was undertaken to develop a measuring technique 

for determining the distance traveled by players playing on 


courts of three different sizes, and to ascertain, if possible, 
the relationship which floor size has upon distances traveled 
per unit of playing time. The measuring instrument is de- 
scribed in detail. Data were collected on 200 players, college, 
secondary school A and B, and college intramurals on courts 
of three sizes. Tables are given showing the number of players, 
miles covered, feet per second, and ball changes for each group. 

Effects of floor size and certain rule changes upon distance 

traveled are discussed. The summary concludes with: “The 

inclusion of the ten-second rule and the rule eliminating the 
center jump increased the activity of players, as measured by 
distances traversed, by fifty per cent. 

Individual Differences in Motor Adaptations to Rhythmic 
Stimuli. Edith C. Haight, Research Quarterly, 15:1 
(March, 1944). 

The purpose of this study was to discover what the indi- 
vidual differences are in the capacity for making adaptations 
from the walking rhythm to rhythmic stimuli. The apparatus 
used is described in some detail. Subjects included men .nd 
women in three groups of fifteen each, five skilled athletes 
and dancers, five intermediate, and five unskilled. Results are 
presented, discussed, and conclusions are presented pointing 
chiefly to implications of this study for further research in 
this area. 


A Study of Factors Associated with Activity Choices of Par- 
ticipants in Organized Public Recreation Centers. Lewis K. 
Silverman, Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

This study is concerned largely with the influencing factors 
responsible. for lack of popularity of the recreation program 
and the unbalanced leisure pursuits of community center pur- 
suits. Information concerning age, schooling, distance away 
registrants live, sex, intelligence, and socio-economic status 
as measured by land values, crime data, and relief -data of 
areas in which registrants live was secured for 7,623 individ- 
uals in Newark, N. J. Tables of results are given. It is con- 
cluded, among other things, that age is a strong determiner 
of participation in all activity groups while sex, years of school- 
ing, and crime are not strong enough in themselves to account 
for differences in participation. Distance from the community 
center and socio-economic status both influence choice and 
participation. 


An Activity Analysis of the Duties of Recreation and Informal 
Education Leaders and Supervisors. Joe R. Hoffer, Re- 
search Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

This study was undertaken in order to determine what activi- 
ties are performed by supervisors and leaders in the field of 
recreation and informal education. The three sets of major 
assumptions are each discussed, those concerned with present 
emphasis of the field, those concerned with the presence of 
many generic activities among the specialized groups within the 
field, and those concerned with the impact of closely allied 
social and educational movements. Methods and procedures 
which were followed in developing the Master List of Activi- 
ties Performed by Recreation and Informal Education Leaders 
and Supervisors are discussed and the list is given together 
with suggestions for possible applications. 


A Study of the Sit-up Type of Test as a Means of Measuring 
Strength and Endurance of the Abdominal Muscles. 
R. T. DeWitt, Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 
The author undertook this study to determine the degree to 

which the different types of sit-up tests correlate with abdom- 
inal muscle strength and endurance. Data on 102 men from the 
physical fitness classes of Louisiana State University included 
records for an abdominal muscle strength test, a test proposed 
to measure abdominal muscle endurance, and three types of 
sit-up tests. He presents intercorrelations, discusses his find- 
ings and concludes, among other things, that there is question 
as to the justification for calling the sit-up type test a test of 
abdominal muscle strength and endurance. 

A Comparison of Five Methods Designed to Predict the ‘‘Nor- 
mal” Weight of College Women. Margaret B. Craig, Re- 
search Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The expected weight of 102 Wellesley College girls was de- 
termined by the following five methods: Medico-Actuarial Mor- 









tality Investigation age-height-weight standards, the revised 
Pryor width-weight tables, the Boillin weight expectancy ;e- 
gression equation, the McCloy method for appraising physical 
status, and the Ludlum method of weight prediction for col- 
lege women. Tables giving results of several methods of an- 
alysis are given together with a discussion of results. It is 
concluded that the methods disagree to such an extent that 
they should not be used interchangeably, that the Ludlum 
method is suggested if time and equipment are important fac- 
tors but that the McCloy method should be used wherever 
possible. 


Speed Sit-ups. Frank J. Havlicek, Research Quarterly, 15:1 

(March, 1944). 

Standards for the armed forces for sit-up tests run from 
114-205 sit-ups to obtain a 100 score. However, better condi- 
tioned men are exceeding these records. Some experimentation 
has been done with counting the number of sit-ups done in 1-, 
2-, 3-, and 5-minute periods. The three-minute test is recom- 
mended because it taxes men for a maximum performance 
yet does not allow time to set a pace. T-scores are given for 
1-, 2-, 3-, and 5-minute periods. 


Research Abstracts. National Council of the Research Section, 

Research Quarterly, 15:1 (March, 1944). 

The National Council of the Research Section of the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. has undertaken the responsibikity for preparing ab- 
stracts of research of interest to members of our profession 
but not published in our journals. The first group of abstracts 
is presented. 


Recent Articles - - - 


One Hundred Years of Polio. 
of School Health. May, 1944. 
measures. ) 

Rationing Teacher Health. Harriett B. Randall. Journal of 
School Health. May, 1944. (Some interesting facts on the 
lack of good health among teachers and suggestions for im- 
proving the situation. 


Don W. Gudakunst. Journal 
(A discussion of preventive 


Universal Military Training. Editorial. Athletic Journal. 
May, 1944. (Suggested educational setup indicating the role of 
physical education.) 

Teamwork in Venereal Disease Prevention. Walter Clarke. 
Journal of Social Hygiene. March, 1944. (A report of 1943 
activities. ) 

The Functions of a Health Education Coordinator. Oliver E. 
Byrd. Progressive Physical Educator. May, 1944. 


On the Offensive Against Accidents. Irma Gene Nevins. 
Progressive Physical Educator. May, 1944. (Safe participa- 
tion in an activity program.) 

The Pharmacy of Physical Education. 
Journal. June, 1944. 

Health Needs of Children and Youth Stressed in Canada’s 
First Nation-Wide Educational Survey. W. P.. Percival. 
Journal of School Health. June, 1944. 

A Successful Dental Program in a Large Rural School. 
Leon R. Kramer. Journal of School Health. June, 1944. 
(Description of the program at Prairie Grade School, Mis- 
sion, Kansas, with, attendance of around 400.) 

Here Below. Editorial. Scholastic Coach. June, 1944. 
(Testimony in support of the fact that sports experience pro- 
duces the best soldiers.) 

Basic Objectives of Physical Education. Greyson Daughtrey. 
Virginia Journal of Education. April, 1944. (A _ thoughtful 
analysis of the subject.) 

The Folk Dance Here and Abroad. Dance Magazine. July, 
1944. (A description of the National Folk Festival and of the 
history of English folk dancing.) 

Policemen and Juveniles. National Recreation Association 
Bulletin Service. Youth Leaders Digest. May, 1944. (Prac- 
tical advice for recreation leaders and teachers.) 


Editorial. Athletic 
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The Food We Eat. Miria Z. Gross. Hygeiq ve 


1944, (Some startling facts on malnutrition.) 

Mass Instruction for Beginning Swimmers, Robert p,_ 
Beach & Pool. July, 1944. (Teaching techniques for gus 
mers with some ability but not yet competent in the wat 


Recent Publications - - - 


Boxing, Wrestling, Track and Field, Lacrosse. NCAA, 
cial Guides, 1944. A. S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th 
York City 18. 50c. e 

Utah’s Public Schools in Wartime. State Depa = 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City. Free. 4 

Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing. National Ores 
tion for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New. 
City 19. 25c. 4 

Reading List for School Nurses. (Mimeographed), ‘ 
al Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Bre 
New York City 19. Free. % 

What About Rheumatic Fever? Metropolitan Life law 
ance Co., One Madison Ave., New York City. Free, 

Proceedings of the Wartime Conference on School Healt 
Education. State Department of Education, Hartford, Gp. 
necticut. Free. 


. 4 


How to Save Teeth and Money. (Leaflet for parents.) \j. 
tional Dental Hygiene Association, Shoreham Building, Wag, 
ington 5, D. C. Two for 5c, 12 for 25c, 30 for 50c, 80 for $1.0 
1,000 for $10.00. 

Malaria, Its Cause, Prevention, and Cure. W. E. Deck 
United Fruit Co., One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Accident Facts. (1943 edition). National Safety Coun 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. One to 10 copies, 
each, 11-100, 35c each; 101-1,000, 25c each; over 1,000, % 
each. 

Community Health and Welfare Expenditures in Wartin, 
1942-1940. Publication 302. E. E. Schwartz and Eloise R 
Sherman. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Postwar Educational Development in India. Report by tk 
Central Advisory Board of Education, Jan., 1944. Manage, 
Government of India Press, Simla, India. ; 

Educators Index of Free Materials. John G. Fowlkes, a 
30th edition. Educators Progress League, Randolph, Wis 
consin. $28.50. 


Bibliographies - - - 

The following bibliographies were recently revised by Mis 
Bess Exton, Consultant in Health Education, A. A. H. P. ER 
and copies are now available, free, from the Washington 0 
fice, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

. Camping 
Dental Health 
First Aid 
. Health and Consumer Education 
5. Health Education Texts: Elementary, Junior High 
Senior High, Colleges and Universities (one bibliography i 
each level) 

6. Health Test, Health Appraisal Forms, and Checkliti 

7. - Housing 

8. -Mental Health 

9. National Agencies Which Distribute Lists of Publi 
tions in Health Education 

10. School Housing and Grounds : 

11. Selected Bibliography on Child Development and Gut: 
ance 

12. Selected References in Health Education 
_ 13. Sex Education 

14. Some Recent Publications Pertinent to Health #™ 
Rural School Program 4 

15. Recent Low-Cost Publications on Food and N: 

16. Recreation 
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